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ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


‘For the month of July the merchandise exports of the 
United States were $71,017,817, and the merchandise imports 
were $57,299,514, giving a favorable balance of trade of 
$ 13,718,303. In the exports are included foreign goods re- 
exported to the amount of $978,580. During the month the 
exports of gold and silver (coin and bullion) were $718,891 
and the imports were $ 1,045,110. 

During July, 1879, the favorable balance of the merchandise 
trade was $ 9,644,349. 

For the month of August, 1880, the merchandise exports 
from New York were $36,449,347, and the merchandise im- 
ports were $ 39,432,083. A considerable balance in favor of 
the country will be shown when returns from all the ports 
are received. During the month the merchandise warehoused 
was $6,214,107, but the withdrawals of warehoused mer- 
chandise amounted to the larger sum of $7,851,584. The 
specie import of New York for the month was $9,492,530, 
principally in gold coins, and the customs’ revenue was 
$ 14,492,361, which is about $4,000,000 more than during 
the same month in 1878 and 1879. 

From all the ports, in August, the exports of breadstuffs 
were $31,498,915 as compared with $29,758,650 in August 
of last year. Of provisions and tallow, the exports were 
$ 10,903,617, as compared with $8,173,174 in August of last 
year. Hog products are bringing abroad better prices than 
they did a year ago, and better relative prices than cereals 
command now. 
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Following is a statement of the exports of the principal 


manufactured articles during the past two years: 


Year ending Year ending 
Fune 30, 1879. Pune 30, 1880. 


$ 2,933,388 
725,404 
200,871 
1,023,735 
2,751,153 
10,853,950 
320,473 
9,464,496 
304,440 
280,771 
6,800,070 
1,966,689 
6,164,024 
Wearing apparel 550,119 

Wool, manufactures of 346,733 


Agricultural implements 

Books and other publications 

Brass and manufactures of 
Carriages, carts, and parts thereof 
Copper—pigs, bars and sheets 
Cotton, manufactures of 

Hats, caps and bonnets 

Iron, manufactures of 


$ 2,245,742 


1630 
183,468 
823,702 
667,242 

9,981,418 
221,733 
8,962,466 
263,110 
49,899 
5)744,350 
7775344 
2,717,563 
486,233 
216,576 


As prices were considerably higher in 1879-80 than in 
1878-9, the falling off in quantities exported was still greater 
than in the money values. ; 

This table shows that, with the revival of business in this 
country, there was an increase in the capacity of home con- 
sumption, which more than kept pace with the increase of 
manufacturing. As a consequence, the sending of goods 
abroad, to be sold at no matter what loss, came to a very 
natural end, and it is a matter of rejoicing that it did so. 


During the year ending June 30, 1880, the exports of iron, 
coal and manufactures of all kinds from Great Britain, sens- 


ibly increased. It is only by such exports that Great Britain 
pays for food and raw materials, and a stern necessity com- 
pels that country to put the prices of its manufactures at 
any price, however low, which is necessary in order to force 
them upon the markets of the world. 

A city contemporary, the United States Economist, takes the 
true view of the situation in saying: 

“The exports by England of textile fabrics show a mate- 
rial increase in the face of all opposition combined, and 
nothing but a determined effort can compel her to relapse 
her hold of the markets of the world.” 

It must require a very “determined effort,’’ indeed, and 
one which this country will be very unwise to undertake, 
to so undersell Great Britain in manufactures as to force 
half the present population of the British islands to choose 
between starvation and a compulsory emigration. A contest 
with the English for supremacy in the world’s trade in manu- 
factures will prove to be no child’s play for us, or for any- 
body else. No present necessity drives us into such a contest, 
and there is nothing inviting about it in any aspect. We 
are very far yet from supplying with our home manufactures 
our own markets, into which the foreigner can. enter only 
upon such terms as we see fit to prescribe. 

A view of our foreign trade which is taken by a considera- 
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ble number of persons, is fairly reflected in the following 
from a city paper, the Tribune, of September 23: “ The 
imports last week were dangerously large, amounting to 
$12,797,557. Very large imports at this time are particularly 
unfavorable, because the exports of breadstuffs have been 
checked. Largely increasing imports and decreasing exports 
threaten to arrest the flow of gold to this country, and this, 
in the present condition of the banks and money, would 
quickly produce serious disturbances, at least for a time.” 

We believe, on the.contrary, that more mischief is threat- 
ened by a continuance, than by a stoppage, of the flow of 
European gold this way. Such a flow means a depletion of 
gold in Europe, and a fall of prices there, which will cut 
down the returns from our exports, and also precipitate 
upon us an avalanche of European goods to be sold for any- 
thing they will bring. The import of $12,797,557 in one 
single week, of which the Zribune complains,, was caused in 
part by the flow of gold from Europe, and the resulting 
depreciation in European markets. 

Europeans will satisfy our balance of trade against them 
by either sending us more manufactured goods or American 
securities. It is more for our interest to get the latter, but 
in no event can we get much more gold, and it is the last 
thing which we ought to desire.. Our metallic money is 
increasing rapidly enough from the products of our own 
mines, and there is not within sight any compensation for 
the mischiefs sure to follow the continued draining away 
from Europe of its gold. The relief which it seems to give 
us is temporary and delusive, and the inevitable recoil from 
it will bring overwhelming disasters. 


np OES Ne aD 





IMPORTATIONS OF GOLD. 


The drain of gold to the United States from. Europe is 
producing great anxiety among European financiers. It can- 
not continue much longer, without compelling the banks of 
France and England to follow the German example and 
raise their rates of discount. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Zconomist, writing 
on the 26th of August, said : | 

“The London exchange reached yesterday 25 /. 37%4c., but 
it is easier to-day at 25/. 36c. Although the exchange is now 
above the points at which gold is usually sent, exports are | 
not possible as the premium of one-half per cent. must be taken 
into the account. This will permit gold being taken from 
the Bank of England for France at a rate of exchange ap- 
parently adverse to France. The exports of gold to the 
United States from France and Germany continue, but so 
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far have not increased. Much more stringency is, however, 
expected in September, and a monetary crisis in October is con- 
sidered possible.” 

The premium of a half per cent. was paid only for full- 
weight Napoleons, as will appear from the following extract 
from the same correspondent’s letter of September 2: 

“The bank is now placed in the impossibility of increasing 
its reserve of gold in Paris, at least, for as the changers and 
bullion-dealers purchase Napoleons indiscriminately, without 
regard to their weight, at 1/. 25¢c. per thousand francs pre- 
mium, railway companies, traders and others sell their gold 
to them instead of paying it into the bank. Full-weight 
Napoleons are dealt in at 3.114/. per kilogram, the mint 
price being 3.1007. This is a premium of nearlya_ half per 
cent. The gold exports to America for the week are estimated 
at five millions of francs. Business men here do not appear 
to have any apprehensions of a rise in the bank rate for the 
present.” 

The Messager de Paris, of the first of September, which is 
described as “the bankers’ organ,” had the following: 

“We know well that the Bank of France, having in its 
till a considerable quantity of both metals, may pay out as 
it pleases either gold or silver, and in the event of a con- 
siderable quantitv of specie being withdrawn against its 
notes, it would commence by paying ten and five-franc pieces 
of gold, which cannot be easily exported, and if the drain 
should become alarming, silver five-franc pieces, which would 
soon calm down the exchange of notes for coin.” 

The London Séatist, of August 7 (under the head of “The 
threatened scarcity of Gold”’), said: 

“The Berlin Borsen Zeitung is in some alarm lest the present 
hopeful condition of trade should be disturbed by a serious 
gold crisis. It remarks that the Bank of England is less 
strong than it was last autumn, and that the gold drain to 
the United States is likely to be at least as great as it was 
at that period. The Bank of France is also in a bad posi- 
tion to meet a demand for gold. The Zectung hints that the 
leading nations will have to adopt bi-metallism in order to 
escape from the double evil of the depreciation of silver 
and the growing scarcity of gold. It suggests that Germany, 
France and the United States should join hands to replace 
the white metal in circulation.” 

Three or four weeks later the Séatist, in comments upon 
the continued drain of gold to America, observed : 

“Such a state of affairs cannot go on. Last year the im- 
mense extraordinary requirements of America were met by a 
surplus of gold in France and England. This year England 
has no surplus which we can afford to lose. As yet France 
has partly eluded the drain; it has been diverted to Ger- 
many, who, however, shows a manifest disinclination to let 
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America or any other country get her gold, and we are as 
yet doubtful whether the Bank of France will allow one 
gold piece to leave its coffers for export. The drain to 
America last year took off the surplus of European stocks, 
and now at the first renewal of that drain we begin to see — 
the ‘gravel.’’ The drain, it is true, is still in some measure — 
hypothetical, and so is the supply by which France may be 
able or willing to meet it. In the Bank of France there is 
but 30,000,000 sterling in gold ; in the Bank of England but 
28,000,000. If France will not, England cannot, spare the 
metal.” 

The general impression in England, however, certainly to 
the end of August, and perhaps later, was against the prob- 
ability of any continuous drain of gold to the United States, 
and this accounts for the delay of the Bank of England in 
taking any measures to protect that country against it. The 
London Zimes, Sept. 1, said on that point: | 

“Nobody on this side can say what the bullion movements 
will be for a fortnight ahead—still less for a month. The 
known statistical facts are, however, decidedly against the 
assumption that the United States can take from Europe 
this year anything like the amount they took in 1879.” 

The London papers speak in a very disparaging way as to 
the ability of Germany to withstand demands for gold. The 
Times, of Sept. 1, had the following in its financial article: 

“The stoppage of gold payments in Hamburg and Bremen 
is sufficiently significant. It need surprise nobody should 
Germany be forced to resort to silver everywhere as a legal 
tender. The gold and silver in the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many are not distinguished in the weekly return, but it is 
ae reported that the stock of gold is really very 
small,” 

The London Zconomist, of Sept. 4, said: 

“Tt is true there are official denials from the Bank of 
Germany that it has refused to pay gold for its notes, but 
in the case of bullion brokers it is quite understood that they 
were effectually prevented from withdrawing gold for remit- 
tance purposes early in the week. The result is, that Conti- 
nental remitters have only had the market supplies of gold 
coin to fall back upon, and though these are extensive in 
France and easily attracted to the bullion dealers by a small 
premium, they are not so in Germany.” 

One week later, the same journal said ¢ 
_“While we hardly think Germany would improve her posi- 
tion by reverting to the double standard, it is clear that, 
unless the state of commerce keeps the balance of trade in 
its favor, the Reichsbank will find it very difficult to preserve 
the convertibility of its notes, meet its obligations in cash, 
and maintain a sufficient specie reserve.” 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The bonded debt of the United States was reduced $9,500,000 
during the month of August, as will appear from the follow- 
ing statement : 


. August 1. Sept. 1. 
Bends at G per Cent.....cccccccccess $ 235,221,050 .. $ 229,440,150 
-  Seeecasepenwavas 484,129,550 .. 480,410,450 
SO cewsccncavecccess 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
. OF caiitiebirwniubnsinn 738,180,450 .. 738,241,350 
Refunding certificates............... 1,167,350 .. | 1,106,450 








$ 1,708,698,400 .. $1,699,198,400 

In addition, there appears in the Treasurer’s general ac- 
count as an asset, an item of $2,615,974 for ‘‘ United States 
bonds and interest,” which must mean bonds to that amount 
purchased and paid for, but not yet cancelled. | 

The saving of interest by the cancellation of bonds in 
August is $532,809, which makes a total saving of interest 
from the cancellations beginning November 1, 1879, of 
$ 4,715,966. 

The reduction of net debt of all kinds during August, 
after deducting cash on hand, was §$ 12,027,167. 

The reduction of debt thus far effected since November 1, 
1879, is only about equal to the increase of the gross debt 
rendered necessary by the preparations for the resumption of 
coin payments. Those preparations did not enlarge what is | 
called the net debt, that is to say, the excess of debt beyond 
cash on hand. For the $90,000,000 of bonds sold for re- 
sumption purposes, we had the equivalent in coin in the 
Treasury, but nevertheless the amount of outstanding bonds 
was by so much greater. . By the recent cancellations we 
have brought the total of these bonds down to about the 
figure at which it stood before we began to accumulate 
funds wherewith to resume specie payments. 

On-the general subject of the changes both in the gross 
debt and in the net debt since July 1, 1873, a recent letter 
of J. R. Upton, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, says: 

The principal of the debt July 1, 1873, was $ 2,234,482,993. On July 
I, 1879, it was $2,245,495,072. As an explanation of the increase it 
will be remembered that during that period the Government sold of 
funds for resumption, $90,000,000, and to replace coin used in pay- 
ment of the Halifax award, $5,500,000; which would increase the 
principal of the debt during that period $95,500,000. But there were 
redemptions made by purchase of bonds with the surplus revenue 
to such an extent that the net increase of the principal of the public 
debt was $11,012,078. It should be remembered, however, that for all 
bonds sold for resumption the Government received an equivalent of 
cash, thus making no increase in the net total of the debt, but, on 
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the other hand there was a decrease during that period. The 
amount of debt June 30, 1873, as shown by the debt statement, 
which includes principal and accrued interest, less cash in the 
Treasury, was $2,147,818,713; while the debt stated the same way on 
June 30, 1879, was $ 2,027,207,256, showing a decrease of $ 120,611,457, 
which was precisely the amount of the surplus revenues for the 
period, and the actual reduction in the entire debt. 


The internal revenue receipts during August were $10,497,091, 
as compared with $9,427,000 during August, 1879. 
The coinage during August, was as follows: 








GOLD. 
Denomination. Number of pieces. Value. 
I . <tncas seed awebnetan enmtidineen 77,cC0OO .. $1,540,000 
Diichche! pbnedeeisedsénuaaeneatwenes II5,400 .. 1,154,000 
PE ic dicecunentecdaienvecusensonnes 375,200 .. 1,876,000 
PT icicxesceccedinseneceennnces 567,600 .. $4,570,000 
SILVER, 


ere 2,253,000 .. $2,253,000 


MINOR COINAGE, 
Pb nditbshacdecesdddbwabeskdebttmncedes 2,680,c00_ ... $ 26,800 








is ai 000s Kbecedwnnccewens 5,500,600 .. $6,849,800 


The total number of silver dollars coined to the end of 
August is 68,267,750, of which 20,772,687 were in circulation 
in the metallic form, and 7;619,219 in the form of certifi- 
cates. 

On the 1st of September the amount of gold (coin and 
bars) inthe Treasury was $127,679,279, and the gold certifi- 
cates outstanding were $7,661,100. The number of’ silver 
dollars was 47,495,063, and the silver certificates outstanding 
were $ 7,619,219. 

The changes in the metallic reserves of the Treasury will 
appear from the following statement : 


September t. August i. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 

PE Mntceckccnseneeens sovegenesavese $ 120,018,179 . $ 115,274,645 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates). 39,875,844 . 39,261,832 
St Cn, occcconnaeneedtiotadeenees 2,552,971 . 24,975,713 
is atds ceceddbeeis nana eee 6,380,258 . 6,081,647 





$ 191,427,252 . $ 185,593,837 


There is an increase in all the items, but the bulk of the 
increase is in the gold. The Secretary, as it seems to us, is 
not justified in accumulating such enormous amounts of cash. 
At the least, he should appropriate the whole of his accru- 
ing surplus to the purchase of bonds. He did not quite do 
that, either during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, nor 
during the’ months of July and August. The gold and the 
Silver dollars in the Treasury, less outstanding certificates, 
were as follows at the dates named : 
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Sept. 1, 1880. Dec. 31, 1878. 
EEE eae ee Ne oem $ 120,018,179 .. $114,192,759 
A LE ERI 39,875,844 .. 16,283,978 








$ 159,894,023 .. $ 130,476,737 


It will thus be seen that between the day before resump- 
tion and Sept. 1, 1880, the full-tender metallic money in the 
Treasury was swollen by the great sum of $29,417,286. 


Se a a 


ECONOMIZING THE USE OF MONEY. 


By way of allaying the apprehension that metallic money 
tends to diminish in its proportion to the exchanges it 
is called on to perform, it is often said that the economies 
in the use of money by means of checks and clearing 
houses, which have been carried to such perfection in 
the United States and Great Britain, are comparatively 
unknown in many commercial countries, and notably in 
France, where their introduction would liberate for the 
general use of the world a great deal of gold and silver. 
What is thus said seems to be true, and, so far as it goes, 
it presents a fair ground of encouragement as to the mone- 
tary future. The only question in the case is, with what 
degree of rapidity France and other nations similarly situated 
may be expected to adopt more advanced banking practices. 
If we may judge by the past, progress in that direction is 
likely to be slow. 

The Paris Bourse, of a recent date, says: 

We wish to see the check, this valuable instrument of commerce, 
raised to the high position it occupies in England and in America. 
Everywhere, we may say, the system is better understood, works 
better, and does consequently greater service, than with us. In our 
provinces the check scarcely plays any part in commercial transac- 
tions; coin or bank notes pass from hand to hand, and simple 
transfers, for which the check stands, are not much used. With us, 
in Paris, it is about the same. When a check is given in payment, 
it is immediately cashed. In other words, the English and American 
check system is, in this country, in its infancy. People, and by this 
we do by no means mean only bankers and merchants, but the 
public in general, are not accustomed to the convenient, expedient 
and safe way of the check system. To most of them a check is a 
downright trouble, as they have to cash it, and in consequence 
thereof they often refuse it. While in England and America the 
cashier is afraid of hard cash, in France the reverse takes place, and 
checks are shunned, or at least not much liked. 

The clearing house in Paris dates only with 1872, which 
is ninety-nine years after the first. clearing house was opened 
in London. Its business has made some, but not rapid, 
progress, as will appear from the following statement from 
the amounts cleared in the years named : 
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Francs. Francs. 
a 2, 142,000,000 ro es csacetexes 2,593,000,000 
TEbcacccscscces 2,009,000,000 ae Tasos ndeeeses 2,628,000,000 


These are very insignificant figures as compared with those 
of the London clearing house, which have averaged annually, 
for half a dozen years past, £ 5,000,000,000, or with those 
of the New York clearing house, which in 1879 were 
$ 26,578,881,753. 

Many persons in France maintain that the steadiness of 
their financial affairs, as contrasted with the constant fluctu- 
ation and crises in Great Britain, is due largely to the fact 
that the French use at least twice as much money in pro- 
portion to the volume of transactions as the English do. 
But however the French themselves might be affected by 
going more into the use of checks and clearing houses, there 
can be no doubt that their doing so would diminish their 
present large employment of the precious metals, and set 
large quantities of them free for employment elsewhere. 

In this connexion we print below an article from a Cana- 
dian journal (the Montreal /ournal of Commerce, of September 
3), which shows how far behind us our Northern neighbors 
are in the matter of Clearing houses: 

We believe that efforts are being made not for the first time to 
establish a clearing-house system in Montreal. It is believed that 
the bankers are by no means unanimous in favor of the proposal, 
but it seems probable that the experiment will be tried. If there was 
a reasonable chance that Montreal would be the money center of the 
Dominion, or even of Ontario and Quebec, we should imagine that 
there could hardly be a doubt that the proposed clearance system 
would be a complete success, and even on the assuinption that the 
business transactions are rather local than general, still we cannot 
but think that there are a sufficient number of banks and agencies 
in Montreal to render it desirable that they should effect their ex- 
changes at a clearing house rather than by messengers. It is little 
more than a century since the system was first established in London, 
and it was for a long time deemed a questionable innovation by the 
leading bankers. Up to the present time the West-End Bankers in 
London are not admitted to the clearing house, and transact their 
business there through the city bankers. It is only in modern times 
that the joint-stock banks, and still later the Bank of England, have 
been allowed to join the association. The system has been extended 
to Manchester and one or two other towns. It has also been adopted 
for several years in New York. The doubt which, we presume, is 
entertained here is; whether the banks are sufficiently numerous to 
justify the expense of an establishment. It might, we should ima- 
gine, be possible to find a room in one of our larger banks where 
the experiment might have a fair trial, and it would very soon be 
ascertained whether it was desirable to make permanent arrange- 
ments. There is with many probably a repugnance to change a 
system which has on the whole been found satisfactory, but if a fair 
trial could be given to the clearing house, we have no doubt that 
it would be found impossible to go back to the present mode of 
making settlements between banks. 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The following were the metallic reserves of the Bank of 
France at the dates named: 
Francs in Gold. Francs in Silver. 


. 766,114,737 «+++ 1,250,434,833 
™ SEReivswceconesosctcoccoedaccos teee+ 758,904,646 .... 1,251,030,404 
pi 757:359)927 «+++ 1,259,446,193 
ss ; 761,404,607 .... 1,258,148,967 

a ne TT CTTT Titi TT Tie oseud 750,064,465 .... 1,254,805,931 

- 9 741,269,391 .... 1,258,021,818 

re 731,404,391 .... 1,258,358,818 

* 2 seesse 725,895,301 «..- 1,257,813,815 
The stock of coin and bullion in the Bank of England 


as follows at the dates named: 


28,680 
28,684,519 

During the month of August British imports of gold were 
£535,761 and the exports £1,117,168.. During the same 
month British imports of silver were 4 551,955 and the exports 
4 494,057. | 

During the month of August British silver exports to India 
were £ 254,670 and to China (including Hong Kong ) £26,500, 
being a falling off of £156,570 in the aggregate of silver 
exports to both countries, as compared with August, 1879. 
During the eight months ending August 31, the aggregate 
British silver exports to India and China (including Hong 
Kong ) were £ 4,439,018, as compared with £ 3.900,354 during 
the same months of 1879. 

During the first eight months of this year the shipments 
of silver of all kinds from San Francisco to China and Hong 
Kong, were $3,555,085 less than during the corresponding 
months of 1879. During June, July and August, the only 
silver shipments to China and Hong Kong were $ 335,756 in 
Mexican dollars. 

The silver shipments in all directions (including overland 
shipments to the Atlantic coast) from January 1 to August 


31, were as follows: | 
1879. 1880. 

$5,590,847 .. $1,828,205 

1,518,853 .. 1,841,271! 

ER OP POO EEE EET Tee ; 548,374 .. 1,000 

United States and foreign coin 1,307,050 .. 107,005 


$8,965,130 .. $3,777,481 





Some San Francisco journals ascribe the falling off of silver 
shipments to the falling off in the demand in China and 
India for the metal; but in fact there has been no falling 
off in-that demand so far this year, as compared with either 
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1879 or 1878. The diminished silver exports from San Fran- 
cisco to the East have been fully made up by increased 
exports from Great Britain and the Mediterranean ports. 
San Francisco ships less silver, for the simple reason that it 
receives less silver from the mines. The Comstock lode has 
about dried up, and the silver of Colorado, now the principal 
seat of the silver production, is brought this way. 

From January 1 to September 11 the movement of silver 
at the port of New York was as follows, viz.: Exports 
$ 3,616,810, imports $ 3,672,873. In addition, there is more or 
less of silver brought in the pockets of immigrants. 

The gold production of New Zealand culminated in 1871, 
when it was £ 2,787,520. From that point it steadily de- 
clined to £ 1,156,904 in 1879. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Economist, writing 
on the gth of September, says: 

“During the past week the bank has lost 15,000,000 francs 
in gold. Although the bank would not satisfy demands for 
gold for export, it cannot well refuse small demands for 
trade requirements, and, as I explained last week, the pre- 
mium on gold paid by changers and bullion dealers prevents 
it finding its way naturally back to the bank. The exports 
from Holland have somewhat relieved Paris during the past 
week, and the price of Napoleons has remained unchanged. 
Gold will be soon required again for Spain, for although the 
quality of the coming vintage is ‘excellent, the quantity will 
be small, and large imports will be necessary.” 

A London journal suggests that one cause of the scarcity 
of gold in Germany is hoarding. It says: 

“A population comparatively poor and sparse, accustomed 
from time immemorial to silver, and often to hoarding what 
coins it possessed, was suddenly placed in possession of gold, 
a metal more convenient to hold.” 

The idea seems merely fanciful, that there has been any 
more hoarding in Germany in consequence of the change 
from silver to gold ; but of course the abstraction by hoard- 
ing has now fallen upon gold instead of, as formerly, upon ~ 
silver. 

It is believed here that some portion of the gold sent 
into the Western States, within a year past, has been locked 
up in small hoards. But if nothing but silver, or nothing but 
greenbacks had been sent, they would either of them have 
shared the same fate. 

According to the Public, Judge Burchard, the Superin- 
tendent of the Mint, estimates the production of our mines 
— the last fiscal year and the current fiscal year, as fol- 
ows , 

Gold. Silver. Total. 


ink e-anewes ie $ 36,000,000 . $33,000,000 . $69,000,000 
24,C00,000 : 60,000,000 
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As we interpret the intimations from Washington, these 
are to be taken as only the provisional opinions of the 
Superintendent, and he has not yet fixed the exact figures of 
the production of last year. Nevertheless, even his _provi- 
sional opinions are entitled to great respect from the accu- 
racy of his sources of information, and from his care and 
intelligence as a statistician. 

The figures of the two preceding fiscal years were as fol- 
lows : 

Gold, Silver. Total, 


1877-78 $ 51,206,360 -. $45,281,385 - $96,487,745 
38,899,858 ; 40,812,132 ‘ 79,711,990 


As elsewhere noticed, Judge Burchard finds, that since the 
Close of the fiscal year 1878-9, the consumption of gold and 
silver in the arts in this country has largely increased. The 
explanation is ready at hand. The period of extreme 
depression closed with that year, and the country has since 
had more means to expend upon objects of luxury and 
taste. 

In his testimony before the United States Monetary Com- 
mission, February 7, 1877, M. Cernuschi estimated the gold 
and silver money of France, including the $ 400,000,000 which 
constitute the metallic reserve of the Bank of France, at 
$ 1,000,000,000, consisting of three-fifths gold and two-fifths 
silver. There is no reason to suppose that the total quantity 
has since increased, and if it has not, the gold must have 
diminished, inasmuch as it is admitted on all hands that the 
silver now considerably exceeds the $ 400,000,000, at which 
M. Cernuschi estimated it in 1877. In the summer of 1878, 
M. Say, Minister of Finance, estimated it at $ 500,000,000, 
and there is to-day half of that amount in the Bank of 
France alone. 

Since M. Cernuschi appeared before the United States 
Monetary Commission, the gold in the Bank of France has 
fallen off more than one-half, and the silver has doubled. 

M. Foville, a French statistician, has recently undertaken 
to show that the gold in France amounts to §$ 1,000,000,000, 
but his methods of reasoning are entirely shadowy and in- 
conclusive. 

To be able to agree with him, we must believe that there 
is in actual circulation $850,000,00c of gold, inasmuch as the 
quantity in the bank is less than $150,000,000. 

The drain of gold to which France has been subjected, in 
consequence of the bad harvest of 1879, has been considera- 
ble, but not considerable enough to have caused the existing 
premium upon that metal in France, if the quantity in use 
approximated the estimates of M. Foville. 

M. Foville’s estimate of the metallic money in France in 
1878, was: 
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Gold ...ceee: ROR ee Ne ee Oe POT oR eR eae $ 1,000,000,000 
Ne SG MOUIED a bo 5 5600 cb odes cdcdvconecoscsecedéicn 576,000,000 | 
PE Sic cececescenevesececacncesedennsveeacegn 24,000,000 

Pid Vodtis vceh ddedscord da0dbesadmeteneeondsanun $ 1,600,000,000 


France uses more money than any other commercial nation, 
but it is not credible, that with one-fourth less population, it 
uses twice as much as the United States, or that it uses three 
times as much as Great Britain, whose population is about 
the same. 

Of the French gold coinage since 1795, about seven-eighths 
have consisted of the twenty-franc piece, known as the 
Napoleon. Of that particular coin, there had been minted to 
the end of July, 1878, $1,421,176,424, but of that amount, 
$ 274,600,000 minted before 1848 must long ago have disap- 
peared. After the resumption of coin payments in gold by 
the Bank of England, and down to the California discoveries, 
gold was at a premium for export, and French metallic 
money consisted exclusively of silver. Of the $1,146,576,424 
in Napoleons, coined since 1848, M. Foville believes that 
$ 800,000,000 was still in existence and still in France in 1878. 
But he forgets that French gold was scattered broadcast over 
Europe by the disasters of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71, and by the suspension of the French Bank which 
followed it, and that it was largely by the melting down 
of Napoleons that Germany was able to acquire her present 
gold currency. 

en eee 





THE RATE OF INTEREST—HIGH PRICES OF SOUND 
SECURITIES. 


The high and advancing prices in Europe and America of 
securities recognized and accepted as sound, or in other 
words the lower rate of interest received upon the market 
cost of such securities, are everywhere attracting attention. 
It has been a leading topic of discussion for a year past in 
the journals and scientific societies of Paris. The London 
Times, of July 20, has an elaborate leader upon it, and it is 
this expression of English views which we select as a con- 
venient text for some comments of our own. 

The salient facts of the situation as grouped by the 
Times, are that English consols are at a price nearly as 
as high as in 1853, when Mr. Gladstone conceived it to be 
possible to redeem them by an issue of 2% per cent.; that 
the French five per cents, although subject to conversion at 
the will of the Government, are at a premium of twenty 
per cent.; that the French three per cents are higher by 
ten per cent. than during the most prosperous years of 
Napoleon IIL; that a large Indian rupee loan has just been 
taken in Paris at a price which yields to the investor barely 
4% per cent.; and that British railway debentures are sold 
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at rates which yield the purchaser only 3% per cent. In 
respect to the investments of the principal insurance com- 
panies, the Z?mes says: 

“‘For several years past the accounts of many of them 
have exhibited a steady decrease in the interest they obtain 
on their insurance fund—a decrease from 43% per cent. five 
or seven years ago to four or 4% per cent. at the present 
time, so that the interest obtainable on new investments is 
less as a rule than four per cent., or just at that rate.” 

In respect to the insurance companies, the observation of 
the Zzmes is not borne out by an elaborate table furnished 
by Archibald Hewat, an actuary of Glasgow, to the Scottish 
Banking Magazine, of August 2, of the “average rates of 
interest :realized by the eighty-nine Life Assurance Compa- 
nies of the United Kingdom during the fourteen years 
1866-79.”" The results of this table cannot, it is true, be 
accepted as entirely certain, because returns from all the 
companies in every year have not been obtainable, and for 
the further reason that some companies report the rate of 
earning upon their funds actually invested, while others 
report the rate upon their gross funds which include some 
idle cash and some non-interest-paying bank balances. But 
taking the table as it is given, it shows an average earning 
rate of 4.9 per cent. during the whole fourteer years, while 
the rate for the last two years, 1878 and 1879, was 4.10 per 
cent. 

Passing from facts, to an attempt to give the reasons for 
them, the Z7mes says: 

‘““‘What we see is mainly the repetition of a phenomenon 
observable at frequent intervals in civilized States during the 
last two hundred years, within which period stock exchanges 
have grown into institutions, and the fluctuations in the 
securities there: dealt in have been observed. In times of 
peace and in the absence of any great economic changes, 
such as the invention of railways or extensive measures of 
colonization, requiring a large outlay of capital in fixed 
works, there has been a constant tendency for the demands 
of investors to outrun the supply of suitable securities.”’. 

This statement, with all its obscurity, does, nevertheless, 
pretty clearly involve the assumption that there is something 
like a permanent tendency in the rates of interest to fall in 
long periods of time. As a matter of fact, such a tendency 
has not been shown. The rates of interest were lower in 
Europe during the middle of last century than they have 
been during the last thirty years. As one proof of that, we 
refer to the facts stated in an article in this Magazine of 
last March, which we reprint below. In England the three- 
per-cent. consol, first issued in 1751, reached in the following 
year, 1752, the price of 104, which it has never since 
attained. 
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Undoubtedly the normal condition of a civilized commu- 
nity is to increase its accumulations of capital; but there is 
no @ priort method of reasoning by which it can be estab- 
lished that the rate of that increase must necessarily be 
greater than the rate of the increase of the demands for 
capital. It is of no consequence whether the new capital 
is wanted for “fixed works” or not. All that is needed to 
maintain any existing rate of interest is, that the growth of 
capital should not outrun new calls of some kind for it. 

The Zimes is on more solid ground, when it points out as 
one cause of the lower rates of interest of this year as com- 
pared with 1871-2-3, that there have been no great Govern- 
ment loans since the memorable financial operation by which 
France paid the “five milliards” to Germany, and that some 
nations, notably the United States, have’ reduced their debts 
within ten years. Temporarily, at least, the rates of interest 
are raised by the negotiation of public loans, and are reduced 
when such loans are paid off. What the permanent effect 
of such measures may be is not so clear, and is perhaps 
dependent upon. the particular circumstances of each case. 
It would seem as if a new supply of capital does sometimes 
only create a demand for more. The three railroads to the 
Pacific, now under construction, may absorb from $ 125,000,000 
to $150,000,000, and it is not, doubtful that the facilities for 
obtaining the needed amount; whatever it may be, are much 
improved by the contemporaneous purchase of United States 
bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury. The new field for 
investments in mines and mining, mills, foundries, dwellings, 
farms, etc., which these railroads will. open up, will absorb 
in an incredibly short time ten times as much capital as the 
roads themselves. ; 

[FROM THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 1880.] 

The amount of that part of the debt of Holland which 
pays an interest of 2% per cent. per annum was, in Decem- 
ber, 1879, 632,088,202 guilders, equal to $ 250,000,000, and 
the market price was then 645% per cent. The fluctuations 
in the market during the last and present centuries have 
been great, and are well worthy of attention. We give the 
figures as we find them in the London Bankers’ Magazine for 
January, 1880: 


MARKET PRICE OF DUTCH 214-PER-CENT. STOCK IN CERTAIN YEARS 


_ As will be seen, the price of this stock was greater than 
it is now, during nearly the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in fact until just at the close of the century, when 
the security of the Government and territory of Holland was 
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menaced by the aggressions of the parties brought into power 
in France by the great revolution of 1789 and its conse- 
quences. Its extremely low price in 1809 and 1811, was the 
result of the complete ascendancy of the First Napoleon and 
of the fears of a complete Frenth absorption of a near and 
weak neighbor. Further on, in 1848, the price of the stock 
gives another evidence of how powerfully revolutionary dis- 
turbances in France affect confidence in the _ stability of 
Dutch institutions. 

It is in a comparison of the price of the stock from 1712 
to 1792, with its price since 1850, which is a comparison of 
two periods when the price was unaffected by political events, 
that we see a convincing proof that the current rates of 
interest in Holland has been during the past generation, and 
still is, distinctly higher than it was during the eighteenth 
century. As a stock yielding a fixed income rises higher, as 
the current rate of interest falls lower, we can have no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that there is now more 
demand for loanable capital in Holland in proportion to the 
quantity of it, when a 2%4-per-cent. stock sells at 64, than 
there was in 1760 when the same stock sold for 112. 

During the period immediately preceding the American 
Revolution, if Alexander Hamilton is good authority, money 
was obtainable on good mortgages in the State of New York 
at five per cent. As everybody knows, it has commanded 
within recent periods a considerably higher rate, and not 
infrequently twice as much. 

These examples will serve to allay the fears which exist in 
some quarters, that the increase of the quantity of loanable 
capital must necessarily be followed by a decrease in the 
rates at which it can ‘be loaned. As the price of commodi- 
ties depends upon the two factors of supply and demand, 
and not upon supply alone, so the price of money, when it 
is loaned, is not controlled by the quantity to be loaned, 
but by the proportion between that quantity and the demand 
which exists for it. The surplus wealth of the Dutch is in- 
comparably greater than it was a century ago, but the field 
for its employment, which is now the whole world, has in- 
creased in a ratio still greater. 

In a country so vast in extent and resources as this, the 
larger part of the area of which is even yet substantially 
unoccupied, and where the spirit of enterprise is the dominant 
characteristic of the population, a glut of loanable capital is 
the last thing to be feared. Public policies need not be 
framed to avert so remote and imaginary a danger as that. 
The evil to be feared is precisely the reverse one, that devel- 
opment may be checked, or made ruinous to everybody en- 
gaged in it, by the lack of capital and by excessive and 
impossible charges for the use of it. 
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MAINE SAVINGS BANKS AND THE LATE CRISIS. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


The history of Savings banks in Maine begins with the 
establishment of the “Institution for Savings for the Town 
of Portland and its vicinity,” which was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, June 11, 1819, less than a year 
before Maine became a separate State. The population of 
Portland in 1820 was 8,581, and of the State, 298,335. The 
new Savings bank commenced with most flattering success, 
under the presidency of Hon. Prentiss Mellen, Chief-Justice 
of the State Supreme Court. It appears to have been some- 
what closely connected with the Bank of Portland, and its 
deposits which reached upwards of $100,000, were almost 
wholly invested in the stock of the various Portland banks, 
with a small amount loaned on personal security. It paid 
regular dividends at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
with an extra dividend every five years. The crisis of 1837 
brought ruin to some of the Portland banks, and disasters to 
all. The average depreciation of the bank stock which con- 
stituted almost the sole assets of the Savings Institution, 
eventually reached about fifty per cent., and the personal 
securities, through the insolvency of their makers, became 
nearly worthless. Although the institution had a large nom- 
inal surplus, arising from the undivided earnings accumulated 
for several years preparatory to an extra dividend, its ruin 
could not be averted. By a vote of the trustees, adopted 
April 27, 1838, the Treasurer was authorized to decline 
receiving deposits. Its last dividend of profits was that of 
January, 1839. The trustees, finding the institution insolvent, 
voted to pass the regular and extra dividends in July, 1839, 
and appropriated twenty per cent. of the deposits as a 
dividend on the principal. In October, 1839, one of the 
depositors entered a suit at law against the corporation, 
holding a portion of its assets under attachment, and some- 
time later another followed. The prospect that a portion of 
the depositors might by superior diligence obtain more than 
their just share of the assets, led to the passage by the Legis- 
lature, in 1842, of the first general Savings-bank law, not for 
the regulation of Savings banks while in active operation, but 
for winding them up when insolvent, by dividing the assets 
ratably. On the goth of April, 1842, less than a month after 
the passage of this Act, the trustees filed a bill in equity 
(Trustees of Institution for Savings in Portland v. Makin) to 
have the pending suits at law enjoined, ard for the 
appointment -of a receiver and a ratable division of the 
assets. In April, 1845, Charles E. Barrett was appointed 
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receiver, and William Swan, Charles S. Daveis, and Edward 
Fox, Commissioners to receive proofs of claims. The Com- 
missioners report gives the amount of claims against the 
Institution as $59,780.26, besides an unpaid balance of 
$ 1,436.10 on the twenty per cent. previously appropriated as 
dividends to depositors. In addition to this, judgments 
amounting to $1,547.03, on suits begun in 1839, in which the 
original deposits were $1,388.63, and what would appear to 
have been unpaid dividends on _ profits, amounting to 
$ 3,377-33, had to be paid in full. The deposits at the time 
of the failure must therefore have amounted to about 
$79,491.28, including dividends declared on account of capital 
and profits, though the bill in equity states that there were 
nearly $90,000, besides dividends ; this sum probably includ- 
ing profits. The number of accounts open was 1,016, and 
more than 600 of the depositors were widows, single women, 
and minor children. : 

The receiver proceeded to sell the remaining assets of the 
Institution, and converted the same into money as follows: 


Cost to the Received from 

bank. sale of same. 

Dc vcoccevcccccvccpagencosesececccscccerceses $2,869 36 .. $2,869 36 

eGe Shaves Casco Bam GtGGE.....cccccccccsccccccses 16,315 74 - 15,984 50 

170 « Canal u DS  paaesdedceuseteeeussaes 15,481 go én 12,756 62 

44 « Merchants’ Bank stock..............seeess 3,373 92 oe 3,539 50 
217 « Bank of Portland stock (ten per cent. pre- 

SE er ee 22,246 84 ve 831 69 


84 # Manufacturers & Traders’ Bank stock.... 8,464 68 oe 4,280 00 
121 « Exchange Bank stock (forty per cent. pre- 





SE GED onde ccseccesesescece 12,404 92 ts 133 50 

124 DBE OE Ge od ccc scccccccccccece 12,315 68 - 5,200 25 

© Se ink de occ cenmvcvcnscccescccs 6,746 12 - 574 25 

Notes and an Execution (nominal).............. 4,812 74 “s 601 60 

Pt Pi idcn bine cententbeeeeetesenne fines hguees os wa 50 00 
One-half of one per cent. dividend on 217 shares 

BE GE TOROS ccccvcccovccccecess ood ‘i 108 50 

g90 Bank shares and other assets ..............2..4- $ 105,031 go -- $46,935 77 


If the $7,010 received as dividends on the stock of the 
Exchange and Portland Banks, be added to the above 
receipts, the aggregate amount realized from $105,031.90 of 
nominal assets, will reach only $53,945.77, showing a depre- 
ciation of assets of $51,086.13, or nearly fifty per cent. 
After all deductions there remained about §$ 40,840.11 to pay 
claims amounting to $59,477.60 ($302.66 of deposits were 
never called for), giving a dividend of about 68.66 per cent., 
and leaving a loss to depositors of about $18,940.15, includ- 
ing deposits not called for. On liabilities at the time of 
failure amounting to about $74,725.32, besides those paid in 
full, the dividends paid would aggregate about 74.7 per cent. 
Such are the fullest particulars accessible in relation to this 
failure, which, as being the first among the Savings banks 
of the United States, and one of which almost nothing has 
hitherto been known, seemed to claim this somewhat extended 
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notice. As one result, the chief commercial city in Maine 
remained for thirteen years without any Savings bank in 
active operation. 

The second Savings bank established in Maine was the 
Saco and Biddeford Savings Institution, at Saco, organized 
in May, 1827. The Gardiner Savings Institution followed in 
1833, and the Augusta Savings Bank in 1848. These are all 
in successful operation. The City of Bangor Savings Institu- 
tion, now the Bangor Savings Bank, the Bath Savings Insti- 
tution, and the Portland Savings Bank, were organized in 
1852. The Hallowell Savings Institution, and the Randall 
Savings and Benevolent Association at Augusta were estab- 
lished in 1854. The latter, after maintaining a feeble exist- 
ence until 1861, began to wind up its affairs, which was sub- 
stantially accomplished in 1867. The Biddeford Bank, estab- 
lished in 1849, the South Berwick, in 1850, and the Lewiston 
Falls, in 1852, as banks of discount, each had a department 
for savings deposits, but they were subsequently discontiaued, 
that of the Lewiston Falls Bank in 1860, that of the South 
Berwick in 1866, and that of the Biddeford in 1867. The 
Rockland Savings Bank, incorporated in 1855, and the Skow- 
hegan Savings Bank, incorporated in 1856, appear never to 
have commenced operations, the crisis of 1857 probably 
arresting their development. The Lewiston Institution for 
Savings incorporated in 1856, was not organized until 1860. 
It failed in 1876. This, and the Portland Institution, are the 
only Savings banks organized prior to the war which are not 
now in active operation. The Brunswick Savings Institution 
incorporated in 1858, the Portland Five Cents Savings Insti- 
tution, incorporated in 1859 (since 1868 the Maine Savings 
Bank), the York County Five Cents Savings Institution in 
Biddeford, incorporated in 1860 (since 1871 York County Sav- 
ings Bank), the People’s Bank of Rockland (which never 
organized ), and the Calais Savings Bank, the last two incor- 
porated in 1861, were the only other Savings-bank projects 
that belong to the period before the war. In 1861 the num- 
ber of Savings banks reporting was fourteen, including the 
two banks of discount, the number of depositors 9,818, and 
the amount of the deposits $1,620,270.26, against $ 867,131 in 
1855, when the Savings hanks were first made subject to 
examination by the Bank Commissioners. Of seventeen Sav- 
ings banks chartered purely as such, before the war, three 
never organized, one had failed, and another was closing. 
Still another has since failed, and three others have had their 
deposits scaled down. Only eight, or less than half the num- 
ber incorporated, and only one more than half the number 
organized during this period have enjoyed a career of unin- 
terrupted success. Of sixty-four Savings banks in operation 
in January, 1875, only twelve were of older date than 186s, 
and of these, only eleven still survive, a record which shows 
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plainly the vicissitudes encountered by the early Savings 
banks of Maine. 

No Savings banks were incorporated in the three years 
1862 to 1864 inclusive. The close of the war found the Sav- 
ings-bank interest growing, but still in its infancy. The Sav- 
ings deposits of the whole State, at that time, were only 
$ 3,336,828, or less than those of either of the two Portland 
Savings banks in 1873, and about equal to those of Massa- 
chusetts in 1834. The ten years succeeding the war witnessed 
a remarkable development, the number of Savings banks 
increasing more than five-fold, and the amount of deposits 
nearly ten-fold. During the years 1865 to 1875, inclusive, no 
less than seventy-six Savings banks were incorporated, of 
which, however, twenty-three, or nearly one-third, fell still- 
born. These twenty-three Savings banks comprise eight 
incorporated in 1869, one in 1870, three in 187%, three in 
1872, two in 1873, two in 1874, and four in 1875. The Leg- 
islature of 1876 repealed the charters of all Savings banks not 
organized by August 1st in that year. Of the fifty-three 
Savings banks which actually commenced in this period the 
Lumberman’s, of Oldtown, which was incorporated in 1867, 
and which had, in September, 1867, deposits of $27,849, paid 
off its depositors and finally closed business in 1871; four 
others have closed voluntarily, paying their depositors their 
principal, but with some loss of interest. Four of these fifty- 
three Savings banks have failed entirely, eleven have had 
their deposits scaled down on an average about twenty-five 
per cent., and one other, the Wiscasset, is under injunction 
pending legal proceedings. There remain, therefore, thirty- 
two of these Savings banks which have successfully met the 
ordeal of the last fifteen years, giving a proportion of about 
three-fifths of the number actually commencing business, and 
three-sevenths of .the number incorporated. The proportion 
of success and failure appears therefore to be nearly the same 
among the latter as among the earlier Savings banks. 

The growing importance of the Savings-bank interest began 
to attract the attention of the Legislature, which had almost 
wholly ignored it as a subject for general legislation. As a 
substitute for the Board of Bank Commissioners, which was 
abolished in 1868, after the establishment of the National 
banking system, the office of Examiner of Banks and _ Insur- 
ance Companies, was established in the same year. In 1879, 
a separate office of Insurance Commissioner was _ created, 
leaving to the Bank Examiner, the supervision only of banks 
and Savings institutions. 

The general Savings-bank law of 1869, besides various 
regulations in relation to the organization of Savings banks, 
required them to accumulate a reserve equal to five per cent. 
of their deposits (made ten per cent. in 1872) to meet losses, 
one-fourth of one per cent. to be set apart semi-annually for 
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the purpose, before declaring a dividend. No deposit was to 
be received under an agreement to pay any specified rate of 
interest. Savings banks were prohibited from loaning money 
on names alone or to any trustee. Investments had pre- 
viously been regulated only by the discretion of the trustees. 
The Treasurer of every bank was required to make a report 
annually to the Bank Examiner, in such form as he should 
require, instead of statements made up at different dates as 
hitherto. A statute, passed in 1872, prohibited investments 
in unfinished railroads, or railroads whose income did not 
pay the interest on their funded debt, or in the bonds of any 
county or town outside of New England issued in aid of any 
railroad. The names of persons pledging bank stocks were 
to be returned to the assessors of the several towns. A State 
tax of one-half of one per cent. per annum was imposed on 
the deposits for the benefit of schools. Regular dividends not 
exceeding three per cent. were to be declared every six 
months, with extra dividends if earned, every four years, 
reduced to two years by statute of 1873. 

The law of 1874 forbids Savings banks to invest in securi- 
ties issued outside of New England, except United States 
bonds, and strictly municipal bonds of cities containing 50,000 
inhabitants, in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, or 
Michigan. The State tax was increased to one per cent. of 
the deposits not invested in real estate, and the deposits 
were exempted from all municipal taxation. The provisions 
in relation to the accumulation of a surplus were practically 
nullified by allowing the banks to declare dividends equal to 
three per cent. each half year, and to set apart for the 
reserve only the excess of their net earnings above such 
dividend. No Savings bank was required to pay any deposit 
of less than $500, except upon thirty days’ notice, or any 
deposit greater than $500 except upon sixty days’ notice. 
No Treasurer in a Savings bank having deposits of over 
$ 150,000, was to be cashier in any National or stock bank, 
and where a Treasurer of a bank having less than $150,000 
of deposits, was cashier of a National or stock bank not 
more than one trustee could bea director, and not more than 
two trustees could be stockholders in such National or stock 
bank. No officer of a Savings bank was allowed to receive 
any gift, commission or brokerage’ on account of any tran- 
saction to which the bank was a party, under a penalty of 
$100. By Act of 1875 any bond or stockbroker was made 
ineligible to hold any salaried office in a Savings bank. In 
1876 an Act was passed authorizing any number of persons, 
not less than thirteen, under regulations prescribed in the act, 
to associate themselves together for the purpose of organizing 
a Savings bank or loan or trust association, subject to the 
sanction of the Bank Examiner. 
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The Legislature of 1876 provided for the appointment of a 
commission “to codify, amend, or add to the laws relating to 
Savings banks,” and the Act of 1877 represents the results of 
their labors. This law, which is by far the best and most 
comprehensive statute ever enacted in the State on this sub- 
ject, re-enacts many of the provisions already in force, and 
adds others of a highly useful character. Every corporation 
must consist of not less than thirty members. It is not 
allowed to receive from any depositor directly or indirectly, 
over $2,000, and no interest can be paid on any greater 
deposit except in the case of widows, orphans, administrators, 
executors, guardians, charitable institutions, and trust funds. 
The deposits can be invested only in the public funds of 
the New England States, including the bonds of the counties, 
cities, and towns of the same; in public funds of the United 
States ; in the stock of any bank incorporated under the laws 
of Maine or of the United States; in municipal bonds of 
cities of 20,000 inhabitants in New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri, and in the public funds of 
said States, and in county bonds thereof, when not issued in 
aid of railroads; [no investment to be made in city or county 
bonds in Indiana, Illinois, or Missouri (St. Louis excepted ), 
where the indebtedness exceeds five per cent. of the valua- 
tion ;] in first mortgage bonds of any railroad company or 
other corporation of Maine; in stocks of such railroad when 
not encumbered by mortgage; in stock of other Maine cor- 
porations earning and paying regular dividends of not less 
than six per cent.; in loans on first mortgages of real estate 
in Maine not exceeding sixty per cent. of its value; may 
be loaned to any county, city, or town, and on notes with a 
pledge as collateral of any of the aforesaid securities, includ- 
ing Savings-bank*deposit books and the stock of any of said 
railroad companies, not over seventy-five per cent. of the 
market value of such stock ; may be loaned to said corpora- 
tions on personal securities, with at least two good and suffi- 
cient sureties when the securities pledged are their own stock 
and bonds; and may be loaned “on such other personal secur- 
ities as in the judgment of the trustees it will be safe and 
for the interest of the bank to accept,” or Savings banks 
may deposit their funds in any National or Maine bank on 
interest. All investments must be charged and entered on 
the books of the bank at cost, or at par when a premium is 

aid. . 

— Savings bank may hold, for banking purposes, real 
estate worth not exceeding five per cent. of its deposits 
and not exceeding $100,000, also real estate acquired 
by foreclosure, levy, or in settlement for debt. [t must 
not hold by way of investment, or as security for loans, 
or both, more than one-fifth of the capital stock of any cor- 
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poration, nor invest more than ten per cent. of its deposits, 
or $60,000, in the stock of any corporation, or have over 
seventy-five per cent. of its deposits in mortgages of real 
estate. Loans to any trustee or to any firm in which a 
trustee is a member, are prohibited. Deposits invested in 
United States bonds were exempted from taxation, a provi- 
sion so evidently just and wise as to commend it to adoption 
in other States. 

The provision for accumulating a surplus to meet losses 
was re-established, one-fourth of one per cent. on the deposits 
to be reserved before declaring each dividend, until the sur- 
plus reaches five per cent. of the assets. Ordinary dividends 
were limited to two and one-half per cent. semi-annually, 
with an extra, if earned, every three years. Each institution 
is to be examined once each year by. at least two trustees, 
also by the Bank Examiner, who may institute proceedings 
against any bank for sufficient cause, and have it wound up. 

One of the most important and useful features of the Act 
is the provision for “ scaling’ the deposits of insolvent Savings 
banks. The full text of the provisions relating to this sub- 
ject, is as follows, with the amendment of 1880 in brackets: 
“Whenever any Savings bank, institution for savings, or trust 
and loan association, shall be insolvent by reason of loss on, 
or by depreciation in the value of, any of its assets, without 
the fault of the trustees thereof, the Supreme Judicial Court, 
in term time, or any Justice thereof, in vacation, shall, on 
petition in writing of a majority of the trustees and the 
Bank Examiner, setting forth such facts, appoint a time for 
the examination of the affairs of such corporation, and cause 
notice thereof to be given to all parties interested, in such 
manner as may be prescribed; and if, upon an examination 
of its assets and liabilities, and from other evidence, he shall 
be satisfied of the facts set forth in said petition, and that 
the corporation has not exceeded its powers, nor failed to 
comply with any of the rules, restrictions, and conditions 
provided by law, he may, if he shall deem it for the interest 
of depositors and the public, by proper decree, reduce the 
deposit account of each depositor so as to divide such loss 
pro rata among the depositors, thereby rendering the corpo- 
ration solvent, so that its further proceedings would not be 
hazardous to the public or those having or placing funds in 
its custody, and the depositors shall not be authorized to 
draw from such corporation a larger sum than thus fixed by 
the Court, except as hereinafter provided ; provided, however, 
that it shall be the duty of the Treasurer of such corpora- 
tion to keep an accurate account of all sums received for 
such assets of the corporation held by it at the time of filing 
such petition ; and if a larger sum shall be realized there- 
from, than the value estimated as aforesaid by the Court, he 
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shall at such time or times as the Court may prescribe, ren- 
der to the Court a true account thereof, and thereupon 
the Court, after due notice thereof to all parties inter- 
ested, shall declare a pro rata dividend of such excess among 
the depositors at the time of filing the petition. [Such pro 
rata dividend may be declared by the Court, whether all or 
only a portion of such assets have been reduced to money, 
whenever the Court shall deem it for the interests of the 
depositors and the public.] No deposit shall be paid or 
received by such corporation after the filing of the petition 
till the decree of the Court reducing the deposits as herein 
provided. If the petition is denied it shall be the duty of 
the Bank Examiner to proceed for the winding up of the 
affairs of the corporation.” 

The era of financial bubbles which culminated in 1873, 
loaded the Savings banks of Maine with some investments of 
a very doubtful character. The securities of various kinds 
paying no dividends, reached $1,014,652 in 1874, and 
$ 1,190,380, in 1875, including in the latter year, $478,000 
in bonds of the European and North American Railroad, 
the default of which in 1875, gave a severe shock to the 
credit of the Savings banks. The Stockton Savings Bank 
had been gradually dying since 1871, when the deposits were 
$ 14,733. But most of the others stood firm in the public 
confidence and continued to accumulate deposits until 1875, 
when the robbery of the Winthrop Savings Bank rendered it 
insolvent. 

Before 1877, there was no law restricting the amount to 
.be received from any one depositor. For several years pre- 
vious to the panic of 1873, there was evidently a considera- 
ble increase of large deposits, as shown by the increase of 
the average deposit from $182 in 1865, to $323 in 1873. In 
the next two years the evil diminished somewhat, the average 
deposit falling to $316, a sum greater, however, by $134 
than in 1865. 

When, in 1875, the long-continued depression had im- 
paired the resources and shaken the credit of the Savings 
banks, it was the large depositors who made the earliest and 
heaviest drafts. The heavy drain which now commenced, as 
usual spent its force mainly upon the weaker institutions. 
The reduction of liabilities, which is nearly identical with the 
net decrease of deposits amounted, in the whole State, between 
November, 1874, and November, 1876, to $3,233,199, and of 
this sum $3,202,390, were due to the omission of failed banks 
from the returns, and to the drain made upon the other 
banks which have, at some time during this period, been in 
difficulties. Before January, 1877. there were nine Savings 
banks which had become insolvent, while three others began 
to be seriously weakened. The drain continued during 1877 
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and 1878, and fourteen more Savings banks had to succumb. 
The year 1879, witnessed a change for the better. Only one 
Savings banks suspended, and throughout the State the new 
deposits nearly equaled the withdrawals. 

The crisis has brought down twenty-four Savings banks, 
or three out of every eight in operation in 1875. Twenty of 
these have been compelled to suspend payment, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, with deposits of $5,789,210.71, or 
eighteen per cent. of the liabilities of all the Savings banks 
in 1875. The loss to depositors in the banks which have 
failed and been placed in the hands of receivers, is about 
$272,000, and the loss on deposits scaled, may bring the 
total up to $550,000. This does not include the loss of 
interest. If, on an average, one year’s dividends have been 
lost to depositors in the suspended banks, this, at four per 
cent. will add about $231,000 to the above estimate. The 
sum of $750,000 or $800,000 will probably cover all the 
losses to depositors in Maine Savings banks from the begin- 
ning of their existence. 

The following tables give the statistics in regard to the 
Savings banks which have failed, suspended or discontinued : 


TABLE I.—SAVINGS BANKS WHICH HAVE FAILED. 





When Divi- 
incor- Date of appoint- Deposits dend Lass to 
porated. ment of receiver, affected. perc. depositors. 


1819 Institution for Savings in the town 
of Portland (failed in 1838). May 27, 1845 . $74,725 . 74-7 - $18,940 








1872 — Savings Bank.......... Sept. 27, 1875 . (14,853 . 73.1 . 30,895 
1869 Solon u ree . Dec. — 1875 . 35,308 . 100* . Nothing. 
1870 Bucksport =» 1 eeteeiienlene April 25, 1876 . 163,531 . 7o* . $49,059 
1856 Lewiston Institution for Savings... May 10, 1876 . 753,053 . 78 . 165,672 
1866 Newport Savings Bank........... Oct. 19, 1878 . 90,614 . 7O* . = 27,734 
Total, six Savings En . $1,232,084 . 76.3 . $291,750 
u five u w failed 1875-79...... - 1,157,359 . 76.4 . 272,810 

Per cent. of loss to depositors, 1819-79, six banks........... ceoce GF 

” ” n See ee . onnnnesessneness 23.6 











TABLE. IL.—BANKS WHICH HAVE DISCONTINUED VOLUNTARILY, 
1861-79. 
When decline Date of 
commenced. Deposits. statement. 
1854 Randall Savings and Benevolent Ass’n... 1861 .. $4,228 .. 1862. 
1867 Lumberman’s Savings Bank............. 1867-8 .. 27,849 ... —— _ 1867. 
1868 Stockton "  - Geecdaminns 1871-2 .. 14,733 -- — 1871. 
1870 North Anson a OS: seedsecsewces 1876 .. 28,002 .. May 4, 1876. 
1875 Saccarappa u OF saeibieeh aialeareialien 1876... 1,759 .. July 26, 1876. 
1870 Hartland u BO cecccccccsese 1876... 18,594 .. Aug. 19, 1876. 
CTE E TT ET $95,165 
ee I ree 63,088 


*In part estimated. 
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TABLE II].—BANKS OF WHICH THE DEPOSITS HAVE BEEN SCALED, 



















When Amount of Percent. Amount of 
incor- Name of Deposits at of reduc- Possibleloss Deposits 
porated. Savings Bhs. Date of decree. time of decree. tion. to depositors. Nov.4,'79. 
1869 + Waterville....... 1876* . $427,232 . 12%. $53,404 $ 161,420 
1858 + Brunswick....... Sept. 11, 1877 278,847.10 . 27,828 182,035 
1870 + Thomaston...... Sept. 18, 1877 353,035 . 30 106,090 126,058 
1868 + Orono........... Oct. 9, 1877 49,206 . 25 12,301 20,909 
1868 ¢Camden......... Dec, 11, 1877 228,049 . 25 57,C12 111,860 
1852 Bangor........... Mch. 8, 1878 . 1,218,966 . 30 306,011 §25,930 
1870 Androscoggin Co. April 20, 1878 575,852 . 20 115,170 334,548 
1871 Pembroke......... May 3, 1878 20,337 . 25 6,584 13,739 
1861 Calais M+eecen ends May 4, 1878 256,183 . 25 64,046 112,297 
1869 Skowhegan....... July 2,1878 . 231,602 . 25 57,901 129,035 
1869 Bridgton ......... July 9, 1878 119,824 . 25 29,959 42,550 
1868 Auburn....... ... July 13, 1878 387,601 . 15 58,140 206,792 
. 2... ee Aug. 19, 1878 178,562 . 50 . 89,281 . 46, 135 
1858 Franklin Co...... Sept. 25, 1878 180,625 . 25 . 45,156 93,355 





























14 Savings Banks......... o alenias $4,512,521 . 24 . $1,088,885 . $ 2,164,671 
1866 Wiscasset Savings B’k enjoined June 
By Gece ccecccseceveccncsseses 119,329 allowed to pay 20 per cent. 















$ 4,631,851 

The severity of the shock which the credit of these banks 
has received is shown in the heavy drain they have sustained 
in the brief period since their deposits have been scaled. 
The aggregate of their deposits as reduced by agreement or 
judicial decree, was $ 3,423,636.80, since which time there has 
been a net loss in deposits of $ 1,258,965.76, or about thirty- 
seven per cent. None of these banks have, however, suc- 
cumbed under the ordeal, and confidence in them is gradu- 
ally returning. All of them report some new deposits 
received during the year ending November 3, 1879, and since 
that date the progress of recuperation has been more rapid. 
The Bank Examiner, Fred. E. Richards, Esq., in reply to an 
inquiry, makes the following statement, under date of 
August 14, 1880: “The Dexter Savings Bank has already 
authority from the Court to pay its depositors the full 
amount of the ‘scale down,’ one-half of which was paid in 
May. The Calais Bank has paid back to depositors fifty per 
cent. of its reduction, and the Androscoggin County Savings 
Bank, Lewiston, Auburn Savings Bank, Skowhegan Savings 
Bank, are restoring the reduction of deposits under the law 
of 1877, to the credit of their depositors. I think every Sav- 
ings bank in Maine which found itself obliged, in 1877 and 
1878, to avail itself of the privileges afforded by law of 
reducing its liabilities, will, within the next two years, restore 
the full reduction to its old depositors.” The deposits are 
reported as rapidly increasing, and many of the banks decline 
to receive deposits except in small amounts. 

The method adopted in Maine of dealing with Savings 
banks insolvent through misfortune, by scaling down their 
liabilities, when judged by its results, has much to commend 


* Deposits reduced by voluntary agreement of depositors as of April 30, 1876. 
+ Suspended in 1876. 
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it when compared with the system of receiverships and 
forced liquidation, with all its expense, waste, depreciation of 
assets, general derangement of prices, and industrial paralysis. 
The aim of this legislation has been not to destroy, but to 
keep alive. It applies to these corporations the maxim that 
“the worst use to which a man can be put is to hang him.” 
There is sound economy in preserving the Savings banks in 
the exercise of all their vital functions. Few Savings banks 
when wound up by receivers, pay over seventy-five or eighty 
per cent. on their deposits, and that after years of delay. 
The depositors in those Maine Savings banks which have had 
their liabilities scaled, have, as soon as the reduction was 
decreed, been able to draw at least seventy-five per cent. of 
their deposits on demand, or the usual notice, except in one 
case, where the reduction was fifty per cent., and are likely 
to get the balance in less time than it usually takes to wind 
up a Savings bank, The deposits in these institutions are 
thus kept circulating, instead of being so much dead capital. 
In this respect the law for scaling deposits and keeping the 
banks in active operation, is a great improvement on the 
Massachusetts Stay Law, which for two years past has kept 
about $20,000,000 of capital in Massachusetts in a state of 
partially suspended animation, causing no little suffering and 
inconvenience to depositors. The best dividend that a 
depositor could get, in the case of any bank restricted under 
the Massachusetts law, was forty per cent. in the course of 
the year, twenty per cent. each six months. The lowest 
immediate dividend made by any Maine Savings bank which 
had its deposits scaled, was fifty per cent. and in that case 
twenty-five per cent, more was ready to be paid in nine 
months, and the balance in about a year. Thus, as to imme- 
diate results, the worst that has happened under the Maine 
law for scaling deposits, is better than the best case under 
the Stay law, and, when remote results are considered, the 
balance of advantages promises to be still in favor of the 
former, though it is yet too soon to make an exhaustive com- 
parison in this respect. 

There has been, since 1873, a great improvement in the 
investments, as will appear from the following comparison 
showing the securities held in 1855, 1873 and 1879: 

r—-—— 1855. = —— 1873. r———1879. ——— 

Securities. Amount. Perct. Amount, Per ct. Amount, Per ct. 
Mortgages of real estate $53,051. 6.1. $7,319,778 . 25 . $5,383,617 . 
United States bonds........ —  . —. 974,104 . . 3,266,521 . 
State and Municlpal bonds.. 160,130. 18.5. 8,086,219 . . 6,909,956 . 
Bank stock 108,916. 12.5. 660,653 . ‘ 993,937 - 
Railroad stock and bonds... 184,531. 21.3. 4,566,200 | ~ 2,373,399 - 

Loans on collateral and per- 

sonal security . 37.6. 6,123,002 - . 1,672,533. 
Real estate : _“—. 231,581 . . 1,061,855 . 
Cash : See 768,141 . . 652,059 . 
‘ sf: « $26,846 . ‘ 738,785 . 


. 100.0 . $29,556,524 . $ 23,052,662 . 
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In Massachusetts, the proportion of United States bonds is 
only ten and three-quarters per cent.; .three and a half per 
cent. less than in Maine, a result largely attributable, no 
doubt, to the unwise policy adopted in Massachusetts of tax- 
ing deposits invested in these securities in violation of the 
spirit of the law exempting them from taxation. 

The following table, partly taken from Keyes’ History of Sav- 
ings, Banks in the United States, shows the growth of the system 
in Maine: 


No. of Bks. Average 
incorporated No. of Bhs. No. of open Amount due to each 
Year. each year. reporting. accounts. depositors. depositor. 
II - a $ 867,131 wy .70 
II sa oa 919,571 oe 85. 
II ee * - 968,325 
ve Xs 968,194 
923,397 
1,539,257 
1,708,961 
1,876,165 
2,641,476 
3,672,975 
31.330,828 
3,949,433 
5,598,600 
8,032,246 
10,839,955 
16,597,888 
22,787,802 
26,154,333 
29,550,524 
31,051,964 
32,083,314 
27,818,765 
26,898,433 
23,173,112 
.. 23,052,663 
* Estimated. + Including Banks voluntarily closing. 
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The whole namber of Savings banks incorporated has been 
ninety-three, of which fifty-six still remain in active operation. 

It should be added, that the column in the last table, show- 
ing the amount due depositors, includes reserve fund, profits 
and all other liabilities. The deposits proper, in 1879, were 
$ 20,978,139.92; other liabilities, $ 2,074,523.08. 


BRITISH PROGRESS. 


The London 7zmes makes a statement of the progress of Great 
Britain and Ireland in the last ten years, which shows in Jercentages 
as follows: Population has increased 11 per cent.; revenue, 8; pub- 
lic wealth, 30; commerce, 13; shipping, 16; textile manufactures, 29; 
minerals, 45; railway traffic, 45; post office, 45; schools, 122; public 
morality, 13; welfare of the poor, 19. 

The attempt to bring “public morality” and the “welfare of the 
poor” within a scale of percentages, is opening a new branch of 
statistics. 





THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


We referred recently to a statement that 20,000 houses 
were built in London during the year 1879. We have since 
seen the figures of the increase during the six years ending 
December 31, 1879, of houses within the districts of the eight 
London water companies. The number was 492,005 on the 
ist of January, 1873, and 573,792 on the 31st of December, 
1879, being a gain in seven years of 81,787, or about one- 
sixth. 

The increase of houses in 1879 was 21,720, which was 
exceptionally large. In 1873 it was 14,980, and in 1878 it 
was 14,954. In 1876 it was 8,763. In each of the years 
1874, 1875 and 1877 it was about 7,000. 

It is manifest from these statements that the extent of 
the building in London is a very poor criterion of the pros- 
perity either of that city or of England. The year 1878 and 
the first two-thirds of 1879 witnessed the culmination of the 
depression in trade and manufactures, which commenced in 
1873-4, aggravated by the general failure of the wheat har- 
vest last year and the year before. The fact that the number 
of houses erected in London in 1879 was more than double 
the annual average of the number erected during the pre- 
ceding six years, is not attributable to conditions of pros- 
perity, but to the low prices of labor and materials, and 
especially to the circumstance that productive interests were 
so broken down, and faith in other investments so much 
shaken, as to make building one of the few investments 
which promised any tolerable degree of safety to the em- 
ployment of capital. 

The above statements give the increase in the number of 
houses during the years named. The figures of the houses 
built, if they could be obtained, would be somewhat larger, 
as they would include the cases, more or less numerous, 
where new houses were substituted for old ones demolished 
or destroyed by fire. 

London papers give the report for the first six months of 
1880, of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, from 
which it appears that the company has purchased twenty-six 
parcels of land on which it has erected 3,229 houses, that 692 
more are in the course of construction, that these 3,921 
dwellings will be occupied by “nearly 20,000 persons,” and 
that the expenditures have so far amounted to £ 665,567. 
The affairs of the company are reported to be flourishing. 
It would seem that so far at least as this particular com- 
pany is concerned, the work of building houses in London 
is still in active progress. 
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It is well known that within a few years past, an unusual 
degree of attention has been paid to the extension and 
improvement of house accommodation for people of small 
or moderate means. It has been found entirely practicable 
to make a benevolent management in that respect entirely 
consistent with a fair and safe remuneration for the capital 
employed. The success in both aspects of the Peabody 
building fund, which is familiar to everybody, has served 
very much to efforts in that direction in London, which will, 
it is to be hoped, find imitators on this side of the Atlantic, 
and especially in New York, where they are so much needed. 





SCOTCH CONSERVATISM IN BANKING. 


An article in the Scottish /usurance and Banking Magazine, 
of August 2, an Edinburgh publication, shows that in bank- 
ing matters the Scotch are even more tenacious of old ways 
and old things than the English. 

They are now discussing in Scotland the possibility and 
expediency of starting a new bank, and it seems that no 
such novelty has been known there for forty years. Our 
Scottish contemporary says: 

“In our number for September last we discussed the prac- 
ticability of successfully establishing another bank in Scot- 
land, and since then at least one definite effort has been 
made towards accomplishing this object. At first sight it 
does seem a strange circumstance that in a country like 
Scotland where banking is more highly developed than almost 
anywhere else, no absolutely new banking establishment ( with 
one insignificant exception) has been formed within the last 
forty years, and this while the number of existing establish- 
ments has been steadily on the decline. We by no means 
say that this is matter for regret, for, although a considera- 
ble amount of competition is necessary to the efficient devel- 
opment of business facilities, yet financial affairs are of so 
delicate a nature that the dullness of monopoly is preferable 
in the public interest to the fever of over-competition. Of 
course in the case of Scotland there are circumstances pecu- 
liar to itself which have produced this absence of banking 
enterprise. The limitation of the right of issue to banks 
existing in 1844 is the greatest barrier. It has always been 
thought, we believe erroneously, that a bank without issue 
would have no chance in competition with the present issuing 
establishments. Another difficulty is the very extended way 
in which the existing banks have occupied the field. No 
other country in the world has so large a number of bank 
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offices in proportion to population as Scotland. Moreover, 
past experience has created a strong prejudice among Scotch 
people against anything new in the shape of a bank ; and 
a correspondingly great confidence in the old institutions— 
feelings which it may be believed have been intensified rather 
than diminished by the recent banking disasters.” 

Elsewhere in this article we find the following paragraph: 

“The one attempt which we have said has actually been 
made in the way of promoting a new bank hails from 
Dundee. Now that great seat of the jute trade, the third 
city of the country for population if somewhat lower on the 
list in respect to art, science, education, and the accomplish- 
ments and amenities of life, has produced many good things, 
and many men who have deserved well of their country. 
But, without special reference to the present movement and 
its promoters we incline to the belief that most persons 
would prefer another origin for any new bank which it may 
be intended to set up. Dundee is essentially a commercial 
place, and although commercial men have a great hankering 
after banking, and often think they could extend its efficiency 
and importance if they got their hands in, students of Scot- 
tish banking know too well that nearly all the serious evils 
that have arisen in connection with it, have been occasioned 
by too great a preponderance of the mercantile element in 
its direction. Who were the private bankers who figure most 
conspicuously in the list of Scotch bank failures? Those 
who retained their commercial predilections during their 
banking career. What class of promoters got up the banks 
of the present century which have passed away? Successful 
merchants and shopkeepers who erroneously imagined that 
the ability which could rule in merchandise must be suffi- 
cient to control credit.” 

What the writer might have said in briefer and plainer 
language is, that the true place for a new bank is Edin- 
burgh, the time-honored political capital, so long and justly 
famed for its high rank in “art, science, education and the 
accomplishments and amenities of life,” rather than Dundee 
or Glasgow, the modern seats of a mushroom growth of 
commerce and manufactures. No true and loyal citizen of 
Edinburgh can really feel that the management of so delicate 
a thing as credit can ever be safely left to those who are 
nothing, after all, but “successful merchants and _ shop- 
keepers.” Although he may not think it worth his while 
to say so in so many words, he sees in the late terrible 
banking disaster at Glasgow, decisive confirmation of his 
belief that in, Edinburgh alone are to be found the genuine 
elements of sound and reliable finance. 





on  _ — 
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BRITISH DISPOSABLE WEALTH. 


In a paper read April 3, 1878, before the British Society 
of Arts, Ernest Seyd drew a distinction, which clearly exists, 
between that portion of the wealth of the United Kingdom, 
which is fixed in home investments, and that portion which 
is disposable in its dealings with other nations. To the last 
description of wealth he applied the terms “external” and 
“international,” and he summed up its average amount in 
1872-3-4, as follows : 


Foreign and colonial public stocks.... £, 650,000,000 
Shares and bonds of foreign and colonial railways and 
other public works 
Estates, industrial enterprises and stock in banks in foreign 
countries and in British colonies 
Balances of goods afloat and abroad 
Shipping (six million tons) 





£ 1,100,000,000 


He estimated that during the three years, 1875-6-7, a 
reduction of at least £ 105,000 resulted from the excess of 
the adverse balances of British foreign trade beyond the 
amount received as income upon British investments abroad, 
and by way of freights and profits in international commerce, 
and that there was a further reduction during the same time 
of £ 55,000,000 through the bankruptcy of Turkey and cer- 
tain South and Central-American nations. 

During the years 1878, 1879 and 1880 there have been no 
national defalcations of importance, but the balances of trade 
against the United Kingdom have been much greater, and 
the reduction of British international wealth must have been 
as large upon the whole as during the three preceding years. 

Ernest Seyd gives the method of calculation by which he 
arrived at £ 650,000,000 as the figure of the foreign and 
colonial public stocks held by British owners, and it appears 
that he reckons all such stocks at their par or nominal value, 
including the comparatively worthless securities of Turkey, 
Spain, Mexico and the various countries of Central and South 
America. It is very doubtfnl if the actual value of this 
£, 650,000,000 was in 1878, is now, or ever will be, one-half 
of the nominal figures. 

The disposable wealth of Great Britain has fallen off 
largely since 1874, in all items except the single one of 
shipping, and even as to that the doubt remains whether 
there has been any increase of value at all _ propor- 
tionate to the increase of quantity. All British writers 
entitled to any attention recognize this diminution as being 
certain and large. The London 7imes, in describing it not 
long ago, applied to it the strong epithet of “ enormous.” 
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The London A#ullionist, of August 7, says: 

“The metropolis has been denuded of a _ portion of its 
banking capital by the necessity to meet debts to foreign 
countries. We have at last begun to feel the crippling 
effects of an import business that has too largely outstripped 
our exports.” 

There still remains the question, to what extent the en- 
hanced value or purchasing power of money since 1872-3-4, 
over commodities, land and labor, may have compensated 
Great Britain for the loss of quantity in the foreign securi- 
ties held there. What the causes of the increased purchasing 
power of money within seven or eight years may have been, 
involves debated and debateable points, but. that there has 
been an increase, and a large one, is not controverted. In 
that particular Great Britain has been a gainer as the owner 
of credits extended to other parts of the world, and this 
gain will be still further augmented if the purchasing power 
of money shall continue to grow greater. 

For the last half dozen years Great Britain has been sell- 
ing securities in order to protect its gold reserves against 
the effect of an adverse annual balance of trade greater than 
the annual income which it draws from sources outside of. 
itself. Such a selling of securities cannot go on forever, and 
in some way the balance of trade against Great Britain will 
be brought within proper limits. The producing and manu- 
facturing power of its rich, skilled and vigorous population 
is enormous. British wages have been already reduced, but 
are still distinctly higher than on the continent of Europe. 
Many downward steps are yet to be taken before they fall 
to the starvation point. In the struggle for the possession 
of the world’s markets Great Britain still has resources 
which have not been touched. 





A FRENCH RULING.—The Paris correspondent (Sept. 9) of a London journal 
says: **A decision of the Paris Civil Court has caused some dissatisfaction in 
business circles, as being of a nature to prejudice the rights of creditors of in- 
solvents. By various laws of the first Republic, titles of Rente are declared to 
enjoy an immunity from seizure or attachment by creditors or others. The 
application of that principle has been more than once contested, and decisions 
of the Court of Cassation in 1859, and the Court of Orleans in 1878, laid down 
the law that Rente belonging to an insolvent must be comprised among the 
other assets. The Paris Court has now ruled in an opposite sense, on the 
ground that as the creditors personally have no power to distrain or attach 
Rente, the assignee of the bankruptcy cannot have greater powers than the parties 
he represents. The question is of great importance, for if the decision is not 
set aside, a dishonest debtor will only have to convert his property into.Rente to 
place it beyond the reach of his creditors.” 


18 
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IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE. 


In the London LZconomist, of August 7, we find the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“In the first six months of this year 50,442 persons have 
emigrated from Germany through the ports of Bremen, 
Hamburg, Stettin and Antwerp. During the last six years 
( 1874-1879) the average emigration in the corresponding 
period of the year has been only 16,958 persons. Thus the 
number this year is fully three times the average. This is 
a sufficient witness to the severity of the recent commer- 
cial and agricultural depression in that country.” 

The conclusion which is drawn in the above paragraph, 
although a plausible one on the face of it, is exactly con- 
trary tothe truth of the case. The error lies in overlooking 
the fact that the magnitude of the volume of emigration 
depends, not upon the single factor of the distress existing 
in the country emigrated from, but upon the two factors 
of the distress existing there, and of the real or supposed 
attraction of new homes elsewhere. 

The increased emigration from January in 1880 does not 
arise at all from any such fact as an increased severity of 
the depression in Germany. There is no such fact. That 
country has been suffering intensely for six years from a fall 
in prices and consequent stagnation in industry and aug- 
menting pressure of debts, but the suffering there is well 
known to be less now than it has been. In the very same 
number of the Zconomist, from which we have copied above, 
there is a letter from Vienna, which says: 

“Intelligence from nearly all parts of Germany leads to 
the supposition that industry is reviving. Machinery man- 
ufacturers are receiving plenty of orders; linen mills, cloth 
and silk manufacturers are once more busy. From Solin- 
gen it is stated that large orders for arms have been received, 
and that the export of knives is steadily increasing. The 
output of the Westphalian coal mines is increasing ; thus, in 
the second quarter of 1880, 102% million cwts. of coal, worth 
24,000,000 marks, were produced, against 92,000,000 cwts., 
worth 18,000,o00 marks, produced during the second quarter 
of 1879.” | 

What has happened is, that the German emigration, which 
is principally to the United States, has been stimulated by 
the improvement in the business of this country which began 
to manifest itself in July of last year, and by the increasing 
appreciation everywhere in Europe of the future of America. 
| The recent impulse to the German movement this way 15, 
t in its essential features, exactly like the same impulse mant- 
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fested at the same time in Ireland. The desire of the Irish 
to get away from home has been strong and pervading all 
the time for years past, but when no work for them was to 
be found here, their friends had neither the means nor the 
disposition to aid them to cross the Atlantic. 

A British statistician has pointed out that emigration 
thence has in most instances fallen off, when the times were 
the worst in Great Britain. As a matter of fact this is so, 
but it is absurd to explain it by saying that the worse men 
are off the more strongly they cling to their existing con- 
dition. The true explanation is, that most commonly when 
times have been bad in Great Britain, the cause has been a 
general one which has made them also bad in the countries 
to which the British are accustomed to migrate. 

There are always inducements enough for large masses 
of the European populations to desire a change of residence. 
What is sometimes lacking is a condition of things any- 
where else to justify them in emigrating. 


ee 





SOUTHERN CROPS AND CREDITS. 


The Manchester (Eng.) Courier, of August 17, has a cor- 
respondent in Barnwell county, South Carolina, who says: 
“The published reports of various county auditors in 
this State show that for the first six months of the year 
there have been about thirty per cent. more crop mortgages 
recorded than for the corresponding period of 1879.” 

This increase of crop mortgages is ascribed, not to any 
uncommon deficiency of cash on the part of planters and 
farmers, but to their desire to extend their cultivation of 
cotton, which was a profitable crop for them last year. 

No figures are given, except for Marlborough county, where 
the crop mortgages, which were goo in the season of 1879, 
increased to 1,153 in 1880. That seems to bea large number 
of securities of that kind in a single county. The rate of 
interest exacted in such transactions is reported to be high, 
and the necessity of paying it either enhances the prices 
of Southern staples, or reduces the remuneration of the cul- 
tivators, or perhaps does both things. Of course those who 
must live by agriculture, and who cannot raise crops without 
borrowing, must needs borrow; but it is a great drawback 
upon the prosperity of the South that the proportionate 
numbers of such persons are so large. The same credit 
System which prevails between the advancers of money or 
supplies, and the farmer or planter is, in turn, and perhaps 
from necessity, carried into the relations of the farmer with 
his laborers: It will not be reformed by declaiming against 
it, or by pointing out its mischiefs. It is a part of the in- 
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heritance from the old system of planting by slave labor, 
and has all the tenacity of a confirmed habit. It will dis- 
appear with a new growth of saving and thrifty practices, 
which are now believed to be making good progress in many 
parts of the South. In the end, when those who plant with 
their own means and without borrowing become numerous 
enough, they will drive out those who plant through the 
costly expedient of credit, by the resistless force of an 
ability to sell at cheaper rates. Many Northern industries 
have heretofore undergone changes of that kind. 

What the average cost per pound of raising cotton will 
be, when the bulk of it is produced without borrowing, 
remains to be seen, but it will be sensibly lower than it is 
now. The price may, or may not fall, at once, in exact 
proportion to the fall in the cost. If it does not, which is 
most probable, the cultivators will get better profits, and 
that is always for the general benefit of the country in 
respect to a crop, the larger part of which is exported. 

A constantly increasing proportion of American cotton is 
being raised by the cultivators and their families, without 
hiring any labor, except a little in picking time; and of such 
cultivators, many also produce their own food at the same 
time. Such persons cannot only raise cotton at a minimum 
cost, but they are ordinarily in a condition to hold the 
article, if the market promises to be an improving one. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Comparing the policy of putting the debts redeemable in 
1881 into long bonds, not repurchasable without the cost of 
heavy premiums, ‘with the contrary policy of paying off those 
debts within a short period, a city contemporary, America, 
makes the following excellent suggestion among others, in 
favor of a steady and continuous discharge of the National 
obligations : 

It will compel economy in the administration of government, 
while an accumulation of money in the Treasury, which could not 
be used for the purpose of extinguishing the National debt unless 
at a premium, would very probably lead us into a system of ex- 
travagant expenditures, which many a public man of progressive ten- 
dencies wculd find plausible arguments to recommend and vindicate. 

From many points of view it is desirable that the financial policy 
of the National Government should be characterized by an econo- 
mizing and debt-paying spirit. This policy has a controlling influ- 
ence in determining the conduct of our State and municipal affairs, 
and we may expect a wise or an extravagant administration in every 
part of our political machinery according to the spirit ruling at 
Washington. With all our decentralization we cannot avoid the 
contagion of example. 
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So long as the debt is kept within reach, so that its liqui- 
dation shall not be embarrassed by the odium of paying 
premiums to purchase it up, the natura] desire of the country 
to see it reduced will be a strong, as it certainly is a much 
needed, check upon the tendency of Congress to extrava- 
gance. In public as in private affairs, a “debt-paying spirit ” 
is always an “economizing ”’ force. 

Our contemporary is so much impressed with the objec- 
tions to an indefinitely perpetuated debt that it declares a 
preference for even leaving the fives and sixes as they 
are, if nothing better can be done, rather than change them 
into long bonds, at no matter how low a rate of interest. 
Fortunately, we are not driven to a choice between those 
two things. We can extend so much of the debts of 1881 
as we cannot meet with cash on just such terms of time 
as we may think to be best adapted to our probable future 
means of payment. We can make them payable by succes- 
sive annual instalments, or can float them by Treasury notes 
on short terms, after the manner in which a part of the 
British debt is managed by successive sales of exchequer 
bills. Either of these expedients, and especially the last, will 
enable us to borrow money even more cheaply than on long 
bonds. It is much more true now than it was in 1813, 
when Albert Gallatin made his report upon the best methods 
of supporting the then pending war with Great Britain, 
that money can be borrowed upon one-year Treasury notes 
for “considerably less interest” than upon “funded stock.” 

The principle which governs in such cases is a very simple 
and plain one. When current rates of interest are high 
lenders prefer long securities, so as to make sure over 
extended terms of rates which they expect will fall. But 
when current rates are low, they prefer short securities, 
which will return them their capital to be used in what 
they hope will be the better market of the near future. 

We, however, quite agree with America, that the rate of 
interest is less important than such an arrangement as will 
leave the country free to pay debts off substantially at 
pleasure. It was that view which decided Mr. Chase to 
reserve, in nearly all the bonds he issued during the civil 
war, the power of paying after five years from their dates. 
Col. Benton pertinaciously insisted that the correct mode of 
Stating the liability of the Government on a bond was to 
add to the principal the whole of the interest down to the 
time when the bond could be paid. If he had been living 
in December last, when the proposition was made to issue 
$800,000,000 of thirty-vear bonds, he would have character- 
ized it aS a proposition to tie the country up with an 
obligation to pay $1,760,000,000. 
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COST OF THE UNITED STATES PENSION SYSTEM. 


The probable outlay for a few years to come, under the 
pension laws of the United States, must occupy a very promi- 
nent place in financial discussions. This outlay is already 
just about equal to what the interest on the National debt 
will be after those portions of it which become redeemable 
in 1881 are put into new forms and at lower rates. As time 
goes on, the National interest account may be expected to 
diminish still further, and will certainly do so if Congress 
reflects the almost unanimous public opinion in favor of a 
steady reduction of the National debt. On the other hand, 
the pension account may be largely increased by new legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Bentley, the Commissioner of Pensions, made some 
interesting observations on the subject at a meeting of ex- 
soldiers, in August, at Pittsburgh, which we find reported 
in a city paper, the Zribune, and a portion of which we sub- 
join. Mr. Bentley made no estimate of the amount to be 
paid this year, or in future years, under the head of Arrears 
of Pensions, but he expresses the opinion that the regular 
pensions and the first payments to persons newly placed on 
the pension rolls, will soon reach $50,000,000. The regular 
pensions alone would amount to $56,000,000 annually if the 
claims already made are all allowed, which, however, is not 
to be expected. It is very plain that there should be no 
reduction of the public revenues until the probable outgoes 
on account of pensions can be more definitely fixed. 

As reported in the Zribune, Mr. Bentley said : 

On the 30th of June last there were 245,000 pensioners. Including 
the first payments to pensioners, whose cases where settled during 
the fiscal year ending on that day, there was paid out for pensions 
$ 36,000,000, exclusive of arrears which amounted to $21,000,000 in 
addition ; so there was paid out for pensions during the fiscal year 
$57,000,000. Considering the number of claims now awaiting settle- 
ment, he thought it certain that the regular pensions and first pay- 
ments to the new pensioners will in the aggregate continue to 
increase until they shall have reached $50,000,000 in amount, and 
perhaps a greater sum. Great as the interest of the pensioners whose 
cases have already been settled has grown to be, the interests of 
those persons who have unsettled claims represent a still greater 
sum, and it is sty | daily increased by the new claims which are 
continually coming forward, - 

On the 30th of June last there were before the office awaiting 
settlement 280,000 claims for original Army and Navy pensions, in- 
volving an average first payment amounting to $1,100 in each case, 
or a total of $ 308,000.000 for first payments alone. In addition there 
were 7,000 unsettled claims for the war of 1812 and the Mexican and 
Indian wars. The annual average of the pensions of all classes !s 
$ 105 to each pension. 
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MAGNITUDE OF THE PENSION INTEREST. 


In order to impress more clearly the magnitude of this interest, 
he re-stated the case briefly in another form, as follows: 

First—The whole number of persons directly interested in the 
pensions, either as the actual recipients or claimants, is 532,000. It 
should be borne in mind, he said, that these figures represent the 
condition of affairs on the 30th of June last, and that since then 
new claims have been filed at an average rate of I50 per day. 

Second—The regular annually accruing pensions of the whole 532,000, 
counting the claimants as already pensioners, are $ 56,000,000. 

These annual pensions are sufficient to pay the interest upon four- 
teen hundred million dollars of four-per-cent. bonds. Add to this 
sum the $ 308,000,000 arrears or first payments upon the pending 
claims, and we find the enormous amount of seventeen hundred and 
eight million dollars standing as the capital or representative of the 
pension interest as it was on the 30th of June last, a sum nearly 
equal to the whole public debt of the nation. 

In order not to fall into any misunderstanding, it must be borne 
in mind that he was speaking of the individual interests of pensioners 
and pension claimants, and of the amount of these interests in the 
aggregate as they appear to them. The point which he wished to 
have clearly comprehended was that these interests, which in the 
aggregate are sO immense, to the pensioners and pension claimants 
are real and as sacred as the real and expectant interests of other 
classes of our citizens are to them, whether they consist of property 
or money in possession, debts or claims to be paid in the future, 
or even the favorite Government four-per-cent. bonds. 

The 532,000 directly interested persons are distributed throughout 
the country, as nearly as can be calculated, about as follows: In the 
States north of Maryland and the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi 
and Iowa, Minnesota and Kansas on the west, from 2,000 to 3,000 
in each Congressional District. In the States of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and the States on the Pacific 
coast, with the Territories in proportion to population, from 1,000 
to 1,500; and from 300 to 500 in the Congressional Districts of the 
Southern States. 

In regard to discovered frauds, Mr. Bentley said that during a 
little more than three years, beginning July 1, 1876, 500 fraudulent 
pensioners were discovered and their names dropped from the rolls. 
In order to prove their claims they had filed 4,397 affidavits. Of 
these, 3,084 were utterly false; and of the false affidavits 386 were 
made by officers belonging to the commands of the soldiers who 
made the claims. There were also 92 forgeries committed. Before 
these fraudulent cases were discovered the Government had paid 
upon them $ 527,935.13. When it is remembered that the Commis- 
sioner is not authorized to seargh among the pensioners for fraudu- 
lent claims, but must wait until some circumstance throws suspicion 
upon them, it will readily be seen that these are not all, nor more 
than a very small percentage, of the fraudulent pensions. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


PETROLEUM. 


The history of the petroleum business is one of the most remark- 
able in the annals of trade. In 1862 petroleum was included by the 
Custom-House officers in the list of unenumerated articles—its 
export figures were so small. They were only 155,874 gallons, valued 
at $27,839. In the fiscal year 1879-80 the figures were 425,785,796 
gallons, valued at $ 37,109,258. In 1866 the average export value was 
48 cents per gallon; in 1869, 31 cents; in 1877, 20 cents, and in 
1879-80, a little over 8 cents. The consumption, home and foreign, 
is constantly increasing, but the supply appears to be inexhaustible. 

IMMIGRATION IN AUGUST. 

There arrived in the customs districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Huron, Key West, Minnesota, New Bedford, New Orleans, New York, 
Passamaquoddy, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, during the month 
ended August 31, 1880, 58,972 passengers, of whom 50,508 were 
immigrants. Of this total number of immigrants arrived, there were 
from England 6,239; Scotland, 1,737; Wales, 77; Ireland, 6,157; 
Germany, 11,918; Austria, 1,235; Sweden, 3,003; Norway, 1,677; Den- 
mark, 492; France, 412; Switzerland, 650; Spain, 49; Portugal, 49; 
Holland, 281; Belgium, 151; Italy, 624; Russia, 576; Poland, 204; 
Finland, 37; Hungary, 487; Dominion of Canada, 13,506; China, 396; 
Cuba, 111; all other, 436. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

The minister of the United States at Peking informs the State 
Department, that the United States Consul at Hong Kong has re- 
ported to him that during the quarter ending June 30, 1880, emi- 
grants numbering 5,002 left Hong Kong for the United States, of 
whom seven were females and forty-four were boys. 

IMPORTS OF BRITISH IRON. 

The exports of ‘iron and steel of all kinds from Great Britain to 
this country during August, were 67,150 tons. In September of last 
year, when the flow of iron in this direction began to set in, the 
receipts of all kinds amounted to 83,502 tons. The influx continued 
increasing until in November it amounted to 158,427 tons. The 
following month’s shipments showed a falling off to 127,766 tons, but 
then the tide again turned this way and was kept up until the 
maximum, 234,478 tons, was reached in April last. Since that 
time the state of the home market has materially lessened the im- 
ports, which in July were reduced tm 64,336 tons. 

TAXATION IN ILLINOIS. 

The following are the comparative valuations for 1879 and 1880, 

as returned to the State Auditor by the assessors of the several 


counties : 
1879. 1880. 
Personal $ 151,629,963 oe $ 165,091,710 
Land and lots 589,775,370 = «- 571,599,696 
Railroad property 3:337;507 2,769,503 








Grand aggregate $ 744,742,846 . $ 739,460,909 


Decrease 5,281,937 
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VALUATION OF BOSTON. 


The Boston Advertiser says: “The valuation of Boston for the 
current year reflects the improvement in business that has taken 
place, resulting in a general rise of values. The total valuation is 
$ 639,089,200, which is an inctease of $26,000,000 over last year. 
From 1861 to 1874 there was a steady and uninterrupted rise in the 
valuation until 1874, and from that time until 1879 as steady a 
decline. The gain this year is about $9,000,000 more than the loss 
last year.” 

OHIO. 


The tabulation of the “ wealth, debt and taxation” of the State of 
Ohio has just been completed by the Census Office, and exhibits a 
large increase in the valuation over 1870, and a marked increase in the 
debt, the latter being almost exclusively in the large cities. The bonded 
and floating local debt is as follows: County debt, $2,962,648.14; city 
debt, $ 38,571,388.66 ; town, village, township debt, $ 1,668,934.43 ; bonded 
school debt, $1,451,197.35; total local debt, $44,654,168.55. Besides 
the local debt there is a funded State debt consisting of loans 
amounting to $6,476,505.30, and an irreducible State debt of trust 
funds amounting to $ 4,289,718.52, making a grand total of State in- 
debtedness of all kinds amounting to $55,420,692.37. By the census 
of 1870, the total locai debt was $12,509,910. This increase in local 
indebtedness has been chiefly in the large cities, and most conspic- 
uously in Cincinnati, which has invested something like $20,000,000 
in a railroad to Chattanooga. 


OPENING THE NORTH-WEST. 


The extension of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway towards 
the Black Hills leaves the main line of the Winona and St. Peter 
Railroad at Tracy Station, Lyon County, Minn., and is projected ina 
very direct westerly course across the Territory of Dakota, with lateral 
branches. That portion of the line in Minnesota is called the Chicago 
and Dakota Railroad; and that portion of the line lying in Dakota 
takes the name of the Dakota Central Railroad. The length of the 
extension to the Missouri River will be about 250 miles, and up to 
the present time 170 miles of the road have been completed, and the 
track laid with steel rails. It is expected that the work will reach 
the Missouri, and a branch be constructed up the Valley of the 
James River during the present year. A vast area of agricultural 
land in the region traversed by this line has already been taken up 
for settlement. 


THE CATTLE TRADE OF MONTANA. 


To illustrate the extent of stock raising in Montana, General 
Manager Sargent, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, informs the St. 
Paul Proneer Press that there are now within six days’ drive of the 
end of the track a _ sufficient number of cattle to load 250 cars. 
One hundred and fifty car loads of these belong to J. L. Driskill, 
formerly of Austin, Texas, who has driven 6,000 head from that 
State to the Upper Valley of the litthe Missouri. He will send 
2,160 head to market over the Northern Pacific this season, and 
the remainder next year. Mr. Driskill has been engaged in stock- 
raising for fifteen years, and says that he has never seen any country 
to compare with that in which he is now located; in short, that 
there is no such grazing belt as that of the valleys of the Yellow- 
stone and its tributaries. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A telegram, Sept. 20, from Philadelphia, says: “The Northern 
Pacific Railway Company has just completed the sale to a colony 
of Germans, of ten townships of land on the Pend d’Oreille Di- 
vision of the road, at $2.60 per acre, cash. It is learned from 
trustworthy authority that this sale will net the company over 
$ 300,000, and this amount will be used in retiring the bonds of the 
division on which the land is located. Offers, it is stated, have 
been made by the Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago and Rock 
Island, and the Chicago, St. Paul and Milwaukee roads, to extend 
and complete the eastern division of the Northern Pacific. Several 
meetings, having this object in view, have already been held. The 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company is, at the same time, 
negotiating with the Northern Pacific management for the building 
of the western division of the road, and there is the best authority 
for saying that this project will be consummated. 


NORTHWESTERN CEDAR AND TAMARACK. 


The despised cedar and tamarack swamps of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, are daily becoming of greater and still greater im- 
portance in the lumber interest of the West, and the lands which 
the lumberman of five years ago would not accept as a gift if com- 
pelled to pay taxes upon them, are now ranking in value with the 
pine lands of even favored sections, as they stood ten years since, 
and are each year looked upon as possessing greater and increasing 
value. The character of the trade in cedar posts, railroad ties and 
telegraph poles, carried on as it is in the main, by farmers, home- 
steaders and nomadic laborers, forbids the collection of reliable, or 
to any great extent detailed, statistics of its extent and importance, 
although it is rapidly developing into a branch of the lumber trade, 
and concentrating in the hands of intelligent operators, so that in 
one or two years more it may be possible to gather reliable data 
regarding it. 

AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


Herapath’s (London) Raz/way Fournal says: “ Vast prosperity is 
expected to set in for the United States. This will result—1ist, from 
the splendid crops of that great country; and 2d, from the Yankee'’s 
wide-awake protection policy as against our manufactures, and in 
favor of their own—a policy that may be antiquated and narrow, and 
which would have proved to be so had we met it as probably 
Cobden himself would have advised had he been living, but which, 
under our hard and fast adherence to ‘principle’ has operated 
against us. The Americans are on the eve of not merely great but 
vast prosperity, and they know it. 

“In one respect the Englishman, free to act for himself, and not 
crippled by Parliamentary ‘policy,’ will participate in the benefits 
America will derive. This will be in the capacity of a shareholder 
or bondholder of American railways. The shares and bonds of lead- 
ing American railways are extensively held here, and they are all 
destined to reach much higher values.” 


CANADA. 


The following figures show the number of immigrants into the 
United States from British North America and from all other coun- 
tries for a number of late years : 
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From British From all other 

N. America, Countries. 
ii ts a haat bt thine aca eaten ee 31,268 viii 146,558 
ee Us N60 00004008 00866008 004008 25,508 jews 112,901 
iv enetkgcnedidnehadsedathnnnnee 21,916 seen 119,941 
OTOP TT TTT TT TT TTT TrTTT TTT Tree 24,051 maine 203,447 
Pbk tvdedhdscnntetendsenedndacenes 32,560 ones 270,779 


Some persons say, in view of these figures, that Canada is being 
depopulated, but this is a great mistake. The natural. increase of 
its population is at a greater rate than in this country, and is more 
rather than less than 80,000 per annum. In addition, Canada 
receives a good deal of immigration. 


FARMS IN CANADA. 


The Montreal Fournal of Commerce, of August 20, says: “Real 
estate is the first to feel any depression in the country, and the 
last to profit by any revival of trade. In this respect the counties 
west of Toronto are glaring illustrations, and the freedom, not to 
say recklessness, with which loan companies scattered abroad their 
money to farmers at nine to twelve per cent. interest, is being 
punished in many cases by the loss of principal, the lands not real- 
izing at sale anything like the amount due on them. Probably 
one-half of those who obtained loans in more prosperous years will 
not be able to retain their freeholds, whilst the inducements held 
out by the West and Northwest open lands make many indifferent 
about redeeming their too heavily encumbered farms.” 

A correspondent of the same journal, writing on the 12th of 
August, from Dundas in the Province of Ontario, says: “There is 
a general and marked depreciation in the value of farms, the 
extent of which may be surmised from the fact that improved farms 
for which ten thousand dollars were refused in 1865, could now be 
had for six thousand.” 


BESSEMER SIEEL. 


The London Z7zmes gives some highly interesting facts, showing 
how enormously the inventions of Bessemer have advanced the pro- 
duction and uses of steel. From this article it appears that prior to 
the introduction of the Bessemer process the entire production of 
cast steel in Great Britain was only about 50,000 tons annually while 
its average price, £ 50 to £60, was practically prohibitory of its use 
for many of the purposes to which it is now universally applied. In 
the year 1877, however, notwithstanding the prolonged depression of 
trade, the Bessemer steel produced in Great Britain alone amounted 
to the enormous total of 750,600 tons, while the selling price aver- 
aged only £10; and the amount of coal consumed in making it was 
less by 3,500,000 tons than would have been required to make the 
same quantity of steel by the old process. The total reduction of 
cost the 7zmes places at about £ 30,000,000 sterling, upon the quan- 
tity manufactured in England during the year; and this steel has 
been rendered available for a vast number of purposes for which its 
qualities admirably fit it, but from which its cost had, prior to the 
advent of Bessemer, excluded it. During the same year, the Besse- 
mer steel produced in the five leading metallurgical countries after 
England, raised the total production of Bessemer steel to 1,874,278 
tons, of a net value of £ 20,000,000. Eighty-four establishments were 
engaged in this output, representing an invested capital of more 
than £ 3,000,000. 
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WOOL. 


The London organ of the wool interests says: ‘The wool clip 
of the world has increased by five times since 1830, when it was 
equal to about 320,000,000 pounds, while in 1878—the latest year we 
have complete figures for—it amounted to nearly 1,600,000,000 pounds, 
which, when scoured, give 850,000,000 pounds of clean wool. Pre- 
vious to 1830 nearly all the world’s supply of wool was furnished 
by Europe ; 280,000,000 pounds, out of the entire world’s supply of 
320,000,000 pounds, being European: 


1830. 1878. 
European produce . 280,000,000 .. 740,000,000 
River Plate 22,000,000 .. 240,000,000 
10,000,090 .. 208,000,000 
nce cdaswcwneewn die wK abi 6,000,000 .. 350,000,000 
South Africa 2,000,000 .. 48,000,000 








320,000,000 .. 1,586,000,000 


The tendency is to increase and improve the production of wool 
by improving breeds, by careful management, by improving and 
cleansing the wool of the sheep before clipping, as well as by im- 
proved machinery for washing and scouring fleeces after having 
been clipped and sorted. 

The manufactures of wool are shown in the following table: 


Operatives. Spindles. Consumption. 
Great Britain .. 5,100,000 .. 380,000,000 Ibs. 
2,500,000 . 380,000,000 ‘ 
1,800,000 .. 165,000,000 
1,400,000 .. 250,000,000 
1,800,000 .. 400,000,000 








.+ 12,600,000. _I,575,000.000 


Although France and Great Britain consume the same quantity 
of wool, in France it is to a greater extent the unscoured wool of 
the River Plate, which only turns out 30 per cent. of wool, whereas 
in England it is native or washed Australian which is mainly used, 
hence the woolen -manufactories in Great Britain are considerably 
greater than in France, although the pound weight consumed would 
appear to be the same. 


TELEGRAPHING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is ten years since the telegraphs in Great Britain were bought 
up by the Government and transferred to the P. O. Department. It 
appears that whereas the telegraph companies had at the time of 
the transfer 1,992 offices in addition to 496 railway offices, the Post 
Office can boast of 3,924 offices of its own and 1,407 railway stations 
open for telegraph work, or in all 5,331 offices, against 2,488 under 
the companies. The number of instruments in use by the companies 
was 2,200, by the Post Office 8,151. In 1869 the total length of sub- 
marine cables connecting different parts of the United Kingdom was 
139 miles. Last year it was 707 miles. The length of pneumatic 
tube employed by the companies was 4,844 yards; the Post Office 
now employs 48,260 yards. In 1869 about 6,500,000 messages were 
forwarded by the telegraph companies and the railway companies 
transacting telegraph business. Last year the Post Office for- 
warded 26,547,137 messages, or four times as many as in 1869. 
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CHINA. 


A Hong Kong correspondent of the New York Commercial says 
that “the legal currency of the place at present is local bank notes, 
secured by deposits of treasure, and Mexican chop-dollars, taken as so 
much silver, and weighed.” A proposition to adopt the Japanese yer 
as a legal tender, which was made by the Governor of Hong Kong, 
was negatived by the Home Government. One objection urged 
against it was, that although the Japanese yezx is now kept up to. the 
full standard and weight of a Mexican dollar, it might not continue 
to be so, if it was made a legal tender. It has often been proposed 
that a British mint should be established at Hong Kong to coin silver 
dollars for the Eastern trade, but as yet the suggestion has not been 
acted upon. Such dollars, if coined, would be taken by the @hinese 
only at the value of the silver in them, as the American trade 
dollars were taken. 























































BOUNTIES ON FRENCH SHIPPING. 


A letter from Paris (Sept.9) says: “The bounties of shipbuilding 
and navigation voted by the French deputies, and relative to which 
the ratification of the Senate is not doubted, will give a great 
impetus to the shipping trade in France. A company, with a capital 
of three millions of francs, has been already formed to take advant- 
age of the law by establishing a line of steamers from Bordeaux 
to New York.” 


LETTER TELEGRAMS IN FRANCE. 


It would appear from some recently issued statistics of the French 
telegraph service, that the system of closed or letter telegrams is 
already largely in use in Paris. This method of communication 
consists in blowing the telegram paper itself through a pne matic 
tube, instead of manipulating its contents verbally along the tele- 
graphic wire; and it appears that the pneumatic system at present at 
work in Paris has a total length of 77,600 metres, and it is worked 
from six stations, at which are located steam engines having a total 
power of 153 horses, besides six water motors. The service com- 
prises a main system with double line, at which terminate seven 
supplementary systems with branches, trains running every three 
minutes on the main system, and every five minutes on the sup- 
plementary systems. There are thirty-seven offices or stations situ- 
ated within the limits of the old octroz, while nine other offices 
within these limits also take part in the service; the transmission 
and delivery of telegram cards being accomplished through the 
medium of the nearest pneumatic office or station. The system 
was introduced on May 1, 1879, with a tariff of fifty centimes for 
open telegram cards, and seventy-five centimes for closed messages ; 
while a prepaid reply card, introduced in April of the present year, 
was charged one franc. These rates have since been reduced to 
thirty centimes for the open cards, fifty centimes for the closed 
cards, and sixty centimes for a card with a prepaid reply form 
attached ; so that it would now seem to be possible to communicate 
from one part of Paris to another and receive .a reply back for 
little more than half a franc, or about one-fourth of the cost of 
an ordinary telegraphed message in London. The extent to which 
the service is utilized in Paris may be judged from the fact 
that something approaching four hundred thousand despatches 
of all kinds pass over the system every month, with the certaint 
of a large increase when the reduced tariff has come into full 
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operation. Nor is the system—extensive as it would seem for so 
compact a city as Paris—anything like so complete as the authori- 
ties desire to make it. For it appears that the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs proposes to extend it, at a total expenditure of 
nearly two million francs, to the Communes annexed to Paris in 1860, 
and that such comparatively distant points as Grenelle, Montrouge, 
Gobelins and Bercy will eventually be included in the pneumatic 
service of the French capital. The advantages of this system as 
described by the Playfair Select Committee are that the sender of 
a message does all the clerical work connected with it, even down 
to addressing the envelope, and that it combines complete secrecy 
with absolute freedom from error in transmission. In fact, the 
pneumatic despatch is simply a letter blown or‘ sucked through a 
leaden or iron tube instead of being forwarded in the ordinary 
post-office letter bag—the difference in the services being that the 
one is rapid and continuous, while the other is slow and intermittent. 

—London Railway News. 


COMPLETION OF THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


The Berlin correspondent of the London 7zmes, writing in refer- 
ence to the approaching celebration of the final completion of the 
Cathedral at Cologne, says: Viewed from a financial point of view, 
the noble edifice represents an enormous amount of capital. It is 
calculated that the sums applied to its completion since 1821, from 
public and private sources, must amount to about 18,000,000 marks 
( $4,500,000), which, added to the previous outlay, will give a grand 
total of 40,000,000 marks, or over £ 2,000,000 sterling. In point of 
altitude, too, the towers of the cathedral are unequaled by any edi- 
fice in the world, being 160 méters high; their closest competitor 
being the spire of the Protestant St. Nicholas Church, in Hamburg, 
with 144 metres. Then comes St. Peter’s, in Rome, with 143 méters; 
the Strasburg Minster, 142; the Cheops Pyramid, 137; St. Stephen's, 
in Vienna, 135; Freiburg, in Baden, 125; Antwerp Cathedral. 123; 
St. Paul’s, London, 111; Madgeburg Cathedral, 103; Berlin Town- 
hall Tower, 88; so that the Cologne Cathedral is nearly twice as 
high as the last-named imposing edifice. 


eI Lar nrc eran 


THE Pusiic DeBT.—Among the reasons advanced for the early payment 
of our National debt was one by Mr. Felton, of Georgia, in a speech made 
during the late session of Congress. He observed: ‘*‘ This debt is a National 
irritant. It is a sectional irritant. It is not only held almost entirely in our 
great Northern money centers, but it is a constant reminder of sectional war. 
Why did you wisely decide to strike from your flags the names of the battle- 
fields of the late war? Because their continuance would tend to transmit to 
the next generation memories which should be buried with this generation. 
We want no sectional irritant. We are linked together for all time, and to 
continue this sectional irritant now means that we intend to make it an 
hereditary irritant.” : 

Upon this, the New York Jzdicater comments as follows: ‘‘ This is not 
mere sentimentality.. There is good common sense in it—warmed up, per- 
haps, a little by a Southern sun—but still sound sense. It will not do for 
either the political economist, the statesman, or the capitalist, if they be good 
citizens, to ignore the irritating influence of this National debt upon a large 
section of the people. Until the principal of this debt is paid, we maintain 
that the country, in its present prosperous condition, has no right to contem- 
plate a reduction of its revenue.”’, 
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THE PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN TEN 
YEARS.—AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


[ FROM THE LONDON TIMES. | 


Nations should not only take a decennial census of population, 
but also draw up a balance sheet every ten years of what progress 
they may have made in industry, wealth, commerce, instruction, and 
morality. We have oniy to compare the returns of the Board of 
Trade for 1879-80 with those of ten years ago, to see the advance- 
ment of the United Kingdom as follows: Increase—Population. 
eleven per cent.; revenue, eight per cent.; public wealth, thirty per 
cent.; commerce, thirteen per cent.; shipping, sixteen per cent.; 
textile manufactures, twenty-nine per cent.; minerals, forty-five per 
_ cent.; railway traffic, forty-five per cent.; Post Office, forty-five per 
cent.; schools, 122 per cent.; public morality, thirteen per cent. ; 
welfare of poor, nineteen per cent. Population has not grown so 
fast as in previous decades, but the ratio of increase is still much 
higher than the European average. It was thirteen per cent. in 
England, and ten in Scotland, while Ireland showed a decline of one 
per cent., owing to emigration. The total number of British emi- 
grants was 1,654,000, from which, deducting those who returned, the 
balance or net loss would be 875,000, and if these were added to the 
actual population the increase would reach fourteen per cent. 
Revenue or taxation is lighter now than it was ten years ago, the 
——- for last year being 48s. per inhabitant. In the same interval 
the National debt has been reduced by twenty-four millions sterling. 
Public wealth is pretty accurately measured by the income-tax valu- 
ation, which is now r 34,000,000 higher than in 1869, an increase of 
£4 per inhabitant; even in Ireland the ratio is higher by £2 per 
head. It seems that the average income varies in the three king- 
doms as follows: £19 in England, £15 pounds in Scotland, £7 in 
Ireland, and £17 for the whole United Kingdom. The accumulation 
of wealth among the working classes, as represented by deposits in 
Savings banks, has risen from fifty-one to seventy-six millions sterling, 
being almost fifty per cent. Compared with population, the savings 
deposited since 1869 have been 18s. per inhabitant in England, the 
same in Scotland, and 4s. in Ireland. It is, furthermore, worthy of 
observation that the deposits in the Bank of England, reached 
thirty-nine and a half millions sterling in 1879, against twenty-two 
millions in 1869, the increase being relatively almost double as great 
as in the Savings banks. 

Commerce has likewise grown faster than population, showing last 
year a ratio of £17 18s. 3d. per inhabitant, against £17 45. 6d. in 
1869. Many people erroneously suppose that it is only our imports 
that increase, while our exports decline. Suffice it to say that the 
exports of 1879 were twelve millions sterling over those of 1869, 
being an increase of five per cent, Our merchant shipping (not 
including colonial) has risen 860,000 tons, but the effective carrying 
power is almost doubled owing to the enormous development of 
steam traffic. In 1869 steamers were seventeen per cent. of our 
shipping, the present ratio being thirty-eight per cent., and, if we 
count them as four times the power of sailing vessels, we find our 
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carrying power is now fourteen million tons, as against eight and 
one-half million tons ten years ago. If we include colonial, the total 
British tonnage would be equivalent to nineteen and a half million 
tons, the total for all nations being a little over forty millions, 
Manufactures, minerals, and railway returns show at a glance the 
progress of internal industry. Our mills in 1879 consumed 1,615 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton and wool, against 1,248 millions in 1869, an 
increase of twenty-nine per cent.; while our mining industry rose 
forty-five per cent.; the value of coal, iron, etc., extracted last year 
amounting to sixty-four millions, against forty-four millions in 1869, 
By a remarkable coincidence, our railway traffic has grown in the 
same ratio as minerais, the gross earnings having risen from 
£ 41,100,000 to £ 59,400,000. Another coincidence is the Post-Office 
increase, also forty-five per cent.—viz., 847 million letters in 1869, 
and 1,239 millions last year. 

All the above items show material progress, and if we turn to the 
indications of moral improvement we find the figures no less satis- 
factory. The number of criminals convicted in the three kingdoms 
has declined from 14,340 to 12,525—a fall of thirteen per cent., and it 
may therefore be said that public morality has advanced in the 
same degree. School statistics show that the average attendance in 
Great Britain has risen from 1,333,000 to 2,980,000 children, the in- 
crease being eleven times greater than that of population. Finally, 
we may gauge the condition of the poor by the number of paupers 
relieved ; and as this has fallen from 1,281,000 to 1,037,000, it follows 
that there is an improvement equal to 19 per cent. 

There is but one branch of national wealth or industry that shows 
a decline—namely, agriculture, the area under corn and green crops 
having fallen in ten years from 17,096,000 to 15,650,000 acres, a decline 
of eight per cent. for the United Kingdom, although the figures for 
Ireland show that the falling off in that country was as much as 
sixteen per cent. It may be questioned, however, whether the rural 
products of the United Kingdom have at all declined in the last ten 
years, seeing the increase in the number of cattle, viz., eight per 
cent. in cows, twelve per cent. in horses, six per cent. in pigs; the 
only set-off being a loss of six per cent. in sheey. Even in Ireland 
(counting ten sheep for one head of cattle) we find the farming 
stock increased eight per cent. Thus the growth of pastoral inter- 
ests has probably compensated the loss in tillage. 

Summing up the condition of the United Kingdom at present, as 
compared with ten years ago, we have every reason to be proud 
of the progress we have made. If we had only increased in wealth, 
manufactures, commerce, and public instruction in the same ratio 
as the number of inhabitants—namely, eleven per cent.—we should 
present to the world a very favorable balance-sheet of our affairs 
in the past decade. But it is manifest that we have grown in pros- 
perity much more than in population, and that every succeeding 
decade, in spite of an occasional crisis or reverse, sees Great Britain 
richer, wiser and happier, thanks to the industry and civic virtues 
of her people. 
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THE LAW OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


SUPREME COURT OP THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER TERM, 1879. 


Brooklyn City and Newtown Railroad Co., Plaintiff in Error, v. National Bank 
of the Republic.—in Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York. 


. The judgment in an action instituted by the holder of negotiable paper against 
the indorsers is not a bar to a subsequent action by the holder against the 
maker, the latter not having been made a party to the first action, nor notified 
of its pendency. 

An estoppel arising out of the judgment of a Court of competent jurisdiction is 

equally conclusive upon all the parties to the action and their privies, It may 

not be invoked or repudiated at the pleasure of one of the parties as his interest 
may happen to require. 

. The transfer, before maturity, of negotiable paper, as security for an antecedent 
debt, merely, without other circumstances—if the paper be so indorsed that the 
holder becomes a party to the instrument—although the transfer is without ex- 
press agreement by the creditor for indulgence, is not an improper use of such 
paper, and is as much in the usual course of commercial business as its transfer 
in payment of such debt. In either case the Joma fide holder is unaffected by 
equities or defences between prior parties of which he had no notice. 

. The Courts of the United States, in determining questions of general commercial 
law are not controlled by the decisions of a State Court, even in an action 
instituted by a National bank, located in the State rendering such decision, 
against one of its own citizens, upon a negotiable note there executed and pay- 
able. Such decisions, not based upon local legislative enactments, are not ‘* laws” 
within the meaning of the Federal statute, which provides that ‘‘the laws of 
the several States, except where the Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the 
United States otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as rules of decision 
in trials at common law in the Court of the United States, in cases where they 
apply.” Swz/t v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1, reaffirmed. 
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HARLAN, J.—The case, as made by an agreed statement of facts, is this: 
The plaintiff in error, the Brooklyn City and Newtown Railroad Company, a 
corporation organized under the laws of New York, executed, at Brooklyn, in 
that State, on gth of May, 1873, its promissory note for the sum of $ 5,000, 
payable four months after date to the order of Wm. V. LeCount, [ its] treas- 
urer, at the Atlantic State Bank of Brooklyn. It was indorsed in blank, first 
by LeCount, treasurer, and then by Palmer & Co., a firm composed of Thomas 
Palmer, Jr., and Anson S. Palmer, the former being the president and the 
latter the financial agent of the company, and together owning the larger por- 
tion of its stock. The note was made for the purpose only of raising money 
thereon for the company. Neither IeCount nor Palmer and Co, received any 
consideration for their respective indorsements. The note thus indorsed was, 
with others, placed by the company in the hands of Hutchinson and Ingersoll, 
a firm of note-brokers in Wall Street, for negotiation and sale. 

Prior to the execution of the note Hutchinson and Ingersoll had frequently 
borrowed money from the defendant in error, the National Bank of the Re- 
public of New York. They, however, kept no account with that institution, 
and had no transactions with it other than those to which reference will 
now be made. 

In the month of October, 1872, the bank first made them a call loan at 
seven per cent. interest, of $25,000 on collaterals. Subsequently, in 1873, it 
made to them other call loans on collaterals, at the same rate of interest, as 
follows: March 11th, $15,000; March 15th, $10,000; April 11th, $10,000; 
May 16th, $10,000; May 2oth, $20,000; May 23d, $10,000; June 4th, 
$15,000; June 6th, $12,000; June 12th, $10,000; June Igth, $ 36,000; and 
July 11th, $10,000. Each of these loans was a separate one, upon a particular 
and distinct lot of collaterals, Hutchinson and Ingersoll were in the habit of 
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borrowing money from various banks and, from individuals or firms upon specific 
lots of collaterals. 

The loan of $36,000 on 19th June, 1873, was upon several notes as col- 
lateral security, among them the above described note for $5,000, executed 
May gth, 1873 All the loans by the bank, prior to the one of $36,000, had 
been paid off before that loan was made. 

The loan of $10,000 on the 11th July, 1873, was upon the following notes, 
as collateral security: Two notes of Howes, Hyatt and Co. for $2,605.98 and 
$ 3,540.15, and two of H. L. Ritch and Co. for $3,320.17 and $ 2,146.92. 

On the 22d July, 1873, Howes, Hyatt and Co., having become insolvent, 
Hutchinson and Ingersoll executed and delivered to the bank at its request, 
antedated to June tIgth, 1873 (which was the date of the $36,000 loan), a 
written instrument whereby they agreed with the bank ‘‘that all securities, 
bonds, stocks, things in action, or other property or evidences of property 
whatsoever, which have been or may at any time hereafter be deposited or 
left by us or on our account, with said bank, whether specifically pledged or 
not, may be held by said bank, and shali be deemed to be and are hereby 
pledged as security for the payment of any and every indebtedness, liability, 
or engagement on our part, held by said bank, and that on the non-payment, 
when due and payable, of any sum or sums of money which have been or 
may hereafter be by said bank lent, paid or advanced to or for the account 
or use of us, or for which we are or may become in any way liable or in- 
debted to said bank, the said bank, or its president or cashier, may imme- 
diately thereupon, or any time thereafter, sell, etc., , : , : P 
° ° ° , ° and apply the net proceeds of sale to the payment 
of any sum or sums due and payable from us to said bank, and hold any 
surplus of such net proceeds, together with any and all remaining securities, 
property, or evidences of property, then held by said bank, and not sold as 
security for the payment of any and all other of our then existing and re- 
maining liabilities and engagements to said bank.” 

When that writing was executed no agreement was made to extend the 
loan or to refrain from calling it in. 

The bank knew that Hutchinson and Ingersoll were note-brokers, but until 
August 8, 1873, had no knowledge or information of the connection of the 
Palmers with the railroad company, or of the circumstances attending the 
making or indorsement of the note in suit, or of the purpose thereof, or of 
any relations, dealings, or communication between Hutchinson and Ingersoll, 
and the parties to the note (except that they knew Hutchinson and Ingersoll 
to be note brokers), or that the note was anything else than ordinary business 
paper, or that there was any question as to the right of said Hutchinson and 
Ingersoll to pledge or negotiate it. Nor did the railroad company know or 
suspect that the firm had parted with or hypothecated said note until August 
15, 1873. 

a by reason of certain advances made to its use by Hutchinson 
and Ingersoll, became indebted to the latter, on the 8th of August, 1873, in 
the sum of $600. On the 15th day of August, 1873, it tendered that sum 
to the firm, and demanded a return of the $5,000 note. During the same 
month it made a like tender to the bank, and demanded the note. 

The $ 36,000 loan was paid in full out of the collaterals given to secure its 
payment, as they respectively matured, without resorting to the note in sult; 
the first payment of $4,580 being July 22, 1873, and the last payment being 
April 4, 1874, leaving the $5,000 note in the bank’s possession. 

Hutchinson and Ingersoll are insolvent. The collaterals collécted exceeded 
the $ 36,000 loan by $4,503.61. 

On the $10,000 loan of July 11, 1873, there was a balance due the bank 
November 21, 1876, of $5,136.68 after exhausting all collaterals in its 
possession, which had been specially pledged to secure that loan, and cred- 
iting the amount, with interest collected, of a certain judgment to be now 
referred to. ro 

In 1874 the bank sued Palmer & Co., as indorsers upon the note in suit, in 
the Supreme Court of New York. The case was sent to a referee, who ren- 
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dered judgment in favor of the bank for $601, which seems to be the amount 
due from the railroad company to Hutchinson and Ingersoll. That judgment, 
with the costs, was satisfied. 

The present action is by the bank against the railroad company to recover 
the amount of the $5,000 note executed by the latter on the goth of May, 
1873, and placed in the hands of Hutchinson and Ingersoll for sale for the 
benefit of the company. 

The Court below gave judgment for the bank, to reverse which the com- 
pany has prosecuted this writ. e 

First. The first proposition of the plaintiff in error is, that there has been 
a final determination by a Court of competent jurisdiction, between the same 
parties or their privies, upon the same subject matter as that here in con- 
troversy. This contention rests upon the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
New York, in the action instituted by the bank against Palmer and Co., as 
the indorsers ofthe note in suit, 

The judgment in the State Court clearly constitutes no bar to the present 
action. Personal judgments bind only parties and their privies. The railroad 
company was in no sense a party to the separate action against Palmer & 
Co. Nor did it receive notice from the latter of the pendency of that suit. 
It was therefore in no manner affected by the judgment. Had the company 
received such notice in due time, it would, perhaps, although not technically 
a party to the record, have been estopped, at least as between it and its ac- 
commodation indorsers, from saying that the latter were not bound to pay the 
judgment, if obtained without fraud or collusion. Being, however, an entire 
stranger to the record, it had no opportunity or right, in that proceeding, to 
controvert the claim of the bank, to control the defence, to introduce or 
cross-examine witnesses, or to prosecute a writ of error from the judgment. 

If, in the action against Palmer & Co., the bank had obtained judgment for 
the full amount of the note, and being unable to collect it, had sued the rail- 
road company, the latter would not have been precluded by the judgment in 
that action, to which it was not a party, and of the pendency of which it had 
not been notified, from asserting any defence it might have against the note. 
This being so, it results that the company cannot pleac the judgment in the 
State Court as a bar to this action. An estoppel arising out of the judgment 
of a Court of competent jurisdiction is equally conclusive upon all the parties 
to the action and their privies. It may not be invoked or repudiated at the 
pleasure of one of the parties as his interest may happen to require. 

The liability of the maker and indorsers was not joint, but several, and 
therefore a judgment in an action against the indorsers, upon the contract of 
indorsement, could not bar a separate action by the bank against the maker— 
certainly not, where the maker was without notice from the indorsers of the 
pendency of the action against them. 

Second. The next proposition involves the right of the railroad company 
to show, as against the bank, that the note was executed and delivered to 
Hutchinson & Ingersoll for the purpose only of raising money upon it for the 
company, and that consequently they had no authority to pledge it as collateral 
security for their own indebtedness to the bank. It will have been observed, 
from the statement of facts, that the note in suit was among those pledged to 
the bank as security for the call loan of $36,000, made on June 19, 1873 ; 
that Howes, Hyatt & Co., whose notes had been pledged as security for the 
call loan of $10,000, made on June 19, 1873, having become insolvent, 
Hutchinson & Ingersoll, July 22, 1873, at the request of the bank, executed 
the writing dated June 19, 1873, whereby they pledged all securities, bonds, 
stocks, things in action, or other property theretofore deposited with the bank, 
whether specifically or not, as security for the payment of any and every in- 
debtedness, liability, or engagement held by the bank for which they were, 
or should become, in any way liable. Although, therefore, the call loan of 
$ 36,000 was extinguished, without resorting to the note in suit, that note, 
under the agreement made on the 22d of July, 1873, stood pledged as col- 
lateral security also for the $10,000 call loan of July 11, 1873. 

The bank, we have seen, received the note before its maturity, indorsed in 
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blank, without any express agreement to give time, but without notice that 
it was other than ordinary business paper, or that there was any defence thereto, 
and in ignorance of the purposes for which it had been executed and deliv- 
ered to Hutchinson & Ingersoll. Did the bank, under these circumstances, 
become a holder for value, and as such entitled, according to the recognized 
principles of commercial law, to be protected against the equities or defences 
which the railroad company may have against the other parties to the note? 

This question was carefully considered, though perhaps it was not absolutely 
necessary to be determined, in Swift v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1. After stating that 
the law respecting negotiable instruments was not the law of a single country 
only, but of the commercial world, the Court, speaking by Mr. Justice Story, 
said: ‘*‘And we have no hesitation in saying that a pre-existing debt does 
constitute a valuable consideration in the sense of the general rule already 
stated as applicable to negotiable instruments, Assuming it to be true ( which 
however, may well admit of some doubt from the generality of the language ) 
that the holder of a negotiable instrument is unaffected with the equities be- 
tween antecedent parties, of which he has no notice, only where he receives 
it in the usual course of trade and business for a valuable consideration, before 
it becomes due; we are prepared to say that receiving it in payment of, or as 
security for, a pre-existing debt, is according to the known usual course of 
trade and business. And why, upon principle,” continued the Court, ‘‘ should 
not a pre-existing debt be deemed such a valuable consideration? It is for 
the benefit and convenience of the commercial world to give as wide an ex- 
tent as practicable to the credit and circulation of negotiable paper, that it 
may pass not only as security for new purchases and advances made upon 
the transfer thereof, but also in payment of and as security for pre-existing 
debts. The creditor is thereby enabled to realize or to secure his debt, and 
thus may safely give a prolonged credit, or forbear from taking any legal steps 
to enforce his rights. The debtor also has the advantage of making his nego- 
tiable securities of equivalent value to cash. But establish the opposite 
conclusion that negotiable paper cannot be applied in the payment of, or as 
security for, pre-existing debts, without letting in all the equities between the 
original and antecedent parties, and the value and circulation of such securities 
must be essentially diminished, and the debtor driven to the embarrassment 
of making a sale thereof, often at a ruinous discount, to some third person, 
and then by circuity to apply the proceeds to the payment of his debts. 
What, indeed, upon such a doctrine would become of that large class of 
cases, where new notes are given by the same or by other parties, by way 
of renewal or security to banks, in lieu of old securities discounted by them, 
which have arrived at maturity? Probably more than one-half of all the 
bank transactions in our country as well as those of other countries are of this 
nature. The doctrine would strike a fatal blow at all discounts of negotiable 
securities for pre-existing debts.” 

After a review of the English cases, the Court proceeded: ‘‘ They directly 
establish that a dona fide holder taking a negotiable note in payment of, or as 
security for, a pre-existing debt, is a holder for a valuable consideration, entitled 
to protection against all the equities between the antecedent parties.” 

The opinion in that case has been the subject of criticism in some Courts, 
because it seemed to go beyond the precise point necessary to be decided 
when declaring that the Jona fide holder of a negotiable note, taken as col- 
lateral security for an antecedent debt, was protected against equities existing 
between the original or antecedent parties. The brief dissent of Mr. Justice 
Catron was solely upon that ground, which renders it quite certain that the 
whole Court was aware of the extent to which the opinion carried the doctrines 
oi the commercial law upon the subject of negotiable instruments transferred 
or delivered as security for antecedent indebtedness. In the judgment of this 
Court, as then constituted (Mr. Justice Catron alone excepted ), the holder of 
a negotiable instrument, received before maturity, and without notice of any 
defence thereto, is unaffected by the equities or defences of antecedent par- 
ties, equally whether the note is taken as collateral security for, or in payment 
of, previous indebtedness. And we understand the case of McCarty v. Koots, 
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21 How. 439, to affirm Swift v. Tyson, upon the point now under considera- 
tion. It was there said: ‘‘Nor does the fact that the bills were assigned to 
the plaintiff as collateral security for a pre-existing debt, impair the plaintiff’s 
right to recover, . . . . The delivery of the bills to the plaintiff as 
collateral security for a pre-existing debt, under the decision of Swift v. Tyson, 
was legal. 

It may be remarked in this connection that the Courts holding a different 
rule have uniformly referred to an opinion of Chancellor Kent in Say v. 
Coddington, 5 Johns. (N. Y.) 56, reaffirmed in Coddington v. Bay, 20 id. 637. 
There is, however, some reason to believe that the views of that eminent 
jurist were subsequently modified. In the 6th edition of his Commentaries, side 
page 81, note b, prepared by himself, reference is made to Stalker v. McDonald, 
6 Hill 93, in which the principles asserted in Say v. Coddington, were 
re-examined and maintained in an elaborate opinion by Chancellor Walworth, 
who took occasion to say that the opinion in Szw2ft v. 7'yson was not correct in 
declaring that a pre-existing debt was, of itself, and without other circumstances, 
a sufficient consideration to entitle the dona fide holder, without notice, to 
recover on the note when it might not, as between the original parties, be 
valid. But Chancellor Kent adds: ‘* Mr. Justice Story, on Promissory Notes, 
p. 215, note I, repeats and sustains the decision in Swift v. Tyson, and I am 
inclined to concur in that decision as the plainer and better doctrine.” Of 
course it did not escape his attention that the Court in Swift v. Tyson declared 
the equities of prior parties to be shut out as well when the note was merely 
pledged as collateral security for a pre-existing debt, as when transferred in 
payment or extinguishment of such debt. 

According to the very general concurrence of judicial authority in this coun- 
try as well as elsewhere, it may be regarded as settled in commercial jurispru- 
dence—there being no statutory regulations to the contrary—that where nego- 
tiable paper is received in payment of an antecedent debt; or where it is 
transferred, by indorsement, as collateral security for a debt created, or a pur- 
chase made at the time of transfer; or the transfer is to secure a debt, not 
due, under an agreement express or to be clearly implied from the circum- 
stances, that the collection of the principal debt is to be postponed or delayed 
until the collateral matured ; or where time is agreed to be given and is actu- 
ally given upon a debt overdue in consideration of the transfer of negotiable 
paper as collateral security therefor; or where the transferred note takes the 
place of other paper previously pledged as collateral security for a debt, either 
at the time such debt was contracted or before it became due; in each of 
these cases the holder who takes the transferred paper before its maturity, and 
without notice, actual or otherwise, of any defence thereto, is held to have 
received it in due course of business, and in the sense of the commercial law, 
becomes a holder for value, entitled to enforce payment without regard to any 
equity or defence which exists between prior parties to such paper. 

Upon these propositions there seems at this day to be no substantial conflict 
of authority. Bnt there is such conflict where the note is transferred as col- 
lateral security merely, without other circumstances, for a debt previously 
created, One of the grounds upon which sume Courts of high authority refuse 
in such cases to apply the rule announced in Swift v. Zyson is, that transac- 
tions of that kind are not in the usual and ordinary course of commercial deal- 
ings. But this objection is not sustained by the recognized usages of the com- 
mercial world, nor, as we think by sound reason. The transfer of negotiable 
paper as security for antecedent debts, nothing more, constitutes a material and 
an increasing portion of the commerce of the country. Such transactions have 
become very common in financial circles. They have grown out of the neces- 
sities of business, and in these days of great commercial activity they contribute 
largely to the benefit and convenience both of debtors and creditors, Mr. 
Parsons, in his 7veatise on the Law of Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange, 
discusses the general question of the transfer of negotiable paper under three 
aspects—one, where the paper is received as collateral security for antecedent 
debts. We concur with the author, ‘‘that when the principles of the law 
merchant have established more firmly and unreservedly their control and their 
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protection over the instruments of the merchant, all of these transfers (not 
affected by peculiar circumstances) will be held to be regular, and to rest upon 
a valid consideration.” 1 Pars. on Notes and Bills, 218, 2d ed. 

Another ground upon which some Courts have declined to sanction the rule 
announced in Swift v. Tyson is, that upon the transfer of negotiable paper 
merely as collateral security for an antecedent debt, nothing is surrendered by 
the indorsee—that to permit the equities between prior parties to prevail 
deprives him of no right or advantage enjoyed at the time of transfer, imposes 
upon him no additional burdens, and subjects him to no additional inconve- 
niences. 

This may be true in some, but it is not true in most cases, nor, in our 
opinion, is it ever true when the note, upon its delivery to the transferree, is 
in such form as to make him a party to the instrument, and impose upon him 
the duties which, according to the commercial law, must be discharged by the 
holder of negotiable paper in order to fix liability upon the indorser. 

The bank did not take the note in suit as a mere agent to receive the 
amount due when it suited the convenience of the debtor to make payment. 
It received the note under an obligation imposed by the commercial law to 
present it for payment and give notice of non-payment in the mode prescribed 
by the settled rules of that law. We are of opinion that the undertaking of 
the bank to fix the liability of prior parties by due presentation for payment 
and due notice in case of non-payment—an undertaking necessarily implied by 
becoming a party to the instrument—was a sufficient consideration to protect it 
against equities existing between the other parties, of which it had no notice. 
It assumed the duties and responsibilities of a holder for value and should have 
the rights and privileges pertaining to that position. The correctness of this 
rule is apparent in cases like the one now before us. The note in suit was 
negotiable in form, and was delivered by the maker for the purpose of being 
negotiated. Had it been regularly discounted by the bank at any time before 
maturity, and the proceeds either placed to the credit of Hutchinson & Inger- 
soll, or applied directly to the discharge, 470 tanto, of any one of the call loans 
previously made to them, it would not be doubted that the bank would be pro- 
tected against the equities of prior parties. Instead of procuring its formal dis- 
count, Hutchinson & Ingersoll used it to secure the ultimate payment of their 
own debt to the bank. At the time the written agreement of July 22, 1873, 
was executed, by which this note, with others, was pledged as security for any 
debt then or thereafter held against them, the bank had the right to call in the 
$10,000 loan, that is, to require immediate payment. The securities upon 
which that loan rested had become in part worthless, and it is evident that 
but for the deposit of additional collaizral securities the bank would have 
called in the loan, or resorted to its rightful legal remedies for the enforce- 
ment of payment. It was, under the circumstances, the duty of the debtors to 
make such payment, or to secure the debt. It was important to them, and 
was in the usual course of commercial transactions, to furnish such security. 
If the bank was deceived as to the real ownership of the paper, or as to the 
purposes of its execution and delivery to Hutchinson & Ingersoll, it was because 
the railroad company intrusted it to those parties in a form which indicated 
that the latter were its rightful holders and owners, with absolute power to 
dispose of it for any purpose they saw proper. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the transfer, before maturity, of negotiable 
paper as security for an antecedent debt merely, without other circumstances, 
if the paper so indorsed that the holder becomes a party to the instrument, 
although the transfer is without express agreement by the creditor for indul- 
gence, is not an improper use of such paper, and is as much in the usual 
course of commercial business as its transfer in payment of such debt. In 
either case the dona fide holder is unaffected by equities or defences between 
-prior parties of which he had no notice, This conclusion is abundantly sus- 
tained by authority. A different determination by this Court, would, we appre- 
hend, greatly surprise both the legal profession and the commercial world. 
Bigelow’s Bills and Notes, 502 et seg.; 1 Daniel on Neg. Instr. (2d ed.), ch. 
25,.secs. 820 to 833; Story on Prom. Notes, secs, 186 and 195 (7th ed.) by 
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Thorndyke; 1 Pars. on Notes and Bills, 218 (2d ed.), sec. 4, ch. 6; and 
Redfield and Bigelow’s Lead. Cas. on Bills of Ex. and Prom. Notes, where the 
authorities are cited by the authors. 

Third. It is, however, insisted that by the course of judicial decision in 
New York, negotiable paper transferred merely as collateral security for an 
antecedent debt, is subject to the equities of prior parties existing at the time 
of transfer; that the bank being located in New York, and the other parties 
being citizens of the same State, and the contract having been there made, this 
Court is bound to accept and follow the decision of the State Court whether it 
meets with our approval or not. This contention rests upon the provision of 
the statute which declares that ‘‘the laws of the several States, except where 
the Constitution. treaties, or statutes of the United States otherwise require or 
provide, shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials at common law, in the 
Courts of the United States, in cases where they apply.” 

It is undoubtedly true that if we should’ apply to this case the principles 
announced in the highest Court of the State of New York, a different con- 
clusion would have been reached from that already announced. That learned 
Court has held that the holder of negotiable paper transferred merely as 
collateral security for an antecedent debt, nothing more, is not a holder for 
value within those rules of commercial law which protect such paper against 
the equities of prior parties. 

The question here presented is concluded by our former decisions. 

We remark, at the outset, that the section of the statute of the United 
States already quoted is the same as the 34th section of the original judi- 
ciary act. 

4 Swift v. Tyson, supra, the contention was that this Court was obliged 
to follow the decisions of the State Courts in all cases where they apply. 
But this Court said: ‘‘In order to maintain the argument it is_ essential 
therefore to hold that the word ‘laws’ in this section, includes within the 
scope of its meaning the decisions of the local tribunals In the ordinary 
use of language it will hardly be contended that the decisions of Courts 
constitute laws. They are, at most, only evidence of what the laws are, 
and not of themselves laws. They are often re-examined, reversed, and 
qualiied by the Courts themselves, whenever they are found to be either 
defective, or ill-founded, or otherwise incorrect The laws of a State are 
more easily understood to mean the rules and enactments promulgated by 
the legislative authority thereof, or long-established local customs having the 
force of laws. In all the various cases which have hitherto come before us 
for decision this Court have uniformly supposed that the true interpretation of 
the 34th section limited its application to State laws strictly local; that is to 
say, to the positive statutes of the State, and the construction thereof adopted 
by the local tribunals, and to rights and titles to things having a permanent 
locality, such as the rights and titles to real estate, and other matters im- 
movable and intraterritorial in their nature and character. It has ever been 
supposed by us that the section did apply, or was designed to apply, to ques- 
tions of a more general nature, not at all dependent upon local statutes or local 
usages of a fixed and permanent operation; as for example, to the construc- 
tion of ordinary contracts or other written instruments, and especially to 
questions of general commercial law, where the State tribunals are called upon 
to perform the like functions as ourselves; that is, to ascertain upon general 
reasoning and legal analogies, what is the true exposition of the contract or 
instrument, or what is the just rule furnished by the principles of commercial 
law to govern the case. And we have not now the slightest difficulty in hold- 
ing that this section, upon its true intendment and construction, is strictly 
limited to local statutes and local usages of the character before stated, and 
does not extend to contracts and other instruments of a commercial nature, the 
true interpretation and effect whereof are to be sought, not in the decisions of 
the local tribunals, but in the general principles and doctrines of commercial 
jurisprudence. Undoubtedly the decisions of the local tribunals upon such 
subjects are entitled to and will receive the most deliberate attention and 
respect of this Court; but they cannot furnish positive rules, or conclusive 
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authority, by which our own judgments are to be bound up and governed.” 

In Carpenter v. Providence Washington Ins. Co., 16 Pet. 495, decided at the 
same term with Swift v. 7'yson, it was necessary to determine certain ques- 
tions in the law of insurance. The Court said: ‘‘The questions under our 
consideration are questions of general commercial law, and depend upon the 
construction of a contract of insurance, which is by no means local in its 
character, or regulated by any local policy or customs. Whatever respect 
therefore the decisions of State tribunals may have on such a subject, and 
they certainly are entitled to great respect, they cannot conclude the judg- 
ment of this Court. On the contrary, we are bound to interpret this instru- 
ment according to our own opinion of its true intent and objects, aided by 
all the lights which can be obtained from all external sources whatsoever ; and 
if the result to which we have arrived differs from these learned State Courts, 
we may regret it, but it cannot be permitted to alter our judgment.” 

In Oates vy. National Bank, 100 U. S. 239, we had before us the precise 
question now under consideration. That was an action by a National bank, 
located in Alabama, against a citizen of that State, upon a promissory note 
there executed and negotiated. It was contended that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama should be accepted as the law governing the rights 
of parties. We, however, held—referring to some of our previous decisions— 
that the Federal Courts were not bound by the decisions of the State Courts 
‘‘upon questions of general commercial law. . . . We have already seen 
that the statutes of Alabama placed under the protection of the commercial 
law, promissory notes payable in money at a certain designated place, but 
how far the rights of parties here are affected by the rules and doctrines of 
that law it is for Federal Courts to determine upon their own judgment as to 
what these rules and doctrines are.”’ 

To this doctrine, which received the approval of all the members of this 
Court when first announced, we have, as our decisions show, steadily adhered. 
We perceive no reason for its modification in any degree whatever. We 
could not infringe upon it in this case without disturbing or endangering 
that stability which is essential to be maintained in the rules of commercial 
law. The decisions of the New York Court, which we are asked to follow 
in determining the rights of parties under a contract there made, are not in 
exposition of any legislative enactment of that State. They express the opinion 
of that Court, not as tothe rights of parties under any law local to that State, 
but as to their rights under the general commercial law existing throughout 
the Union, except where it may have been modified or changed by some 
local statute. It is a law not peculiar to one State, or dependent upon local 
authority, but one arising out of the usages of the commercial world. Sup- 
pose a State Court, in a case before it, should determine what were the 
laws of war as applicable to that and similar cases. The Federal Courts, 
sitting in that State, possessing, it must be conceded, equal power with the 
State Court in the determination of such questions, must, upon the theory of 
counsel for the plaintiff in error, accept the conclusions of the State Court 
as the true interpretation, for that locality, of the laws of war, and as the 
‘‘law”’ of the State in the sense of the statute which makes the ‘‘laws of the 
State rules of decision in trials at common law.” We apprehend, however, 
that no one would go thus far in asserting the binding force of State decisions 
upon the Courts of the United States when the latter are required, in the dis- 
charge of their judicial functions, to consider questions of general law, arising 
in suits to which their jurisdiction extends. To so hold would be to defeat one 
of the objects for which those Courts were established, and introduce infinite 
confusion in their decisions of such questions. Further elaboration would seem 
to be unnecessary. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice MILLER dissents 
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RIGHTS OF HOLDERS OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER 
IN CASES OF FRAUD. 


[FRoM THE IRISH LAW TIMES. | 
The subject which it is here proposed to discuss has been already treated on 
very fully in Vol. XI (pp. 315, 523, 536), where also several cases in point 
will be found reported (see Digest xxvi). But though there is no need 
‘‘infandum renovare dolorem,” by retraversing the same ground, some more 
recent decisions, English and American, demand attention; and those only we 
propose at present to collate. In order, however, to understand the precise 
effect of the cases in question, it is necessary, in the first place, to refer to 
some principles which we find stated in the able judgment delivered by 
Pollock, B., in London and South Western Bank, Limited, v. Wentworth. 
_ It is clearly established by a series of English decisions, the ground of which 
is explained in Montague v. Perkins (22 L. J. C. P. 187), and Foster v. 
Mackinnon (L. R. 4 C. P. 712), that where a man signs his name to a blank 
stamped piece of paper, and delivers it to another to be negotiated, this gives 
him authority to fill it up to the amount which the stamp will cover, treating 
the signature as that of the acceptor (in addition to cases cited in Z. & S. W. 
Bk. v. Wentworth, see Armfield v. Allport, 27 L. J. Ex. 42); and if the bill 
thus completed is indorsed to a holder for value without notice, he is entitled 
to recover upon it against him who has so signed his name, although the 
person to whom the blank paper was originally given may have defrauded the 
man who gave it to him. It has also been laid down that where a bill is 
accepted after having been drawn in a fictitious name, and is indorsed in the 
same handwriting as that of the supposed drawer, the acceptor would be liable 
to a holder for value; but that, if the drawer were a real person, the acceptor, 
though bound by the drawing, might dispute the indorsement. In a later case 
( Schultz v. Astley, 2 Bing, N. C. 544) the court held further that there is no 
distinction in principle where a bill has passed into the hands of a third 
person, between holding the acceptor of a blank bill liable to the extent of 
the sum covered by the stamp, when the bill is afterwards drawn in the name 
of the party who has obtained the acceptance, and when it is drawn by a 
stranger, who becomes the drawer at the instance of the party by whom the 
acceptance is given. But in that case another question arose, in reference to 
an acceptance in blank which had been afterwards filled up by a person who 
subscribed himself, in the character of drawer and indorser, as Thomas Wilson, 
his real name being Thomas Wilson Richardson, whereupon it was said, 
‘‘There was no circumstance proved to show an intention to pass himself off 
for a different person of the name of Thomas Wilson, or an intention to 
cefraud any person of that name, or any other person, and we, therefore, think 
there is no ground for treating the signature as a forgery, or holding the bill 
void on that account.” However, as observed in Z. & S. W. Bk. v. Went- 
worth, the observations as to forgery were unnecessary to the decision of that 
case ; but we may refer to another case which does not appear to have been 
cited ( Mead y. Young, 4 T. R. 28), where a bill having been drawn payable 
to the order of one H. Davis, and indorsed by another H. Davis, it was 
held that a person who innocently discounted it on the faith of this indorse- 
ment had no title; Ashurst, J., observing that ‘‘no title can be derived 
through the medium of a fraud or forgery;” and the majority of the court 
intimating, as one of the grounds of decision, that otherwise there would be 
little inducement to prosecute the guilty party. : 
Now, in Z. & S. W. Bh. v. Wentworth (42 L. T. N. S. 188) the cir- 
cumstances were as follows: The defendant gave his acceptance in blank, on 
4 piece of paper bearing a sufficient stamp for £500, to S., who then gave 
the defendant a receipt stating that the acceptance was given ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of negotiation, and if not discounted before the 14th inst. to be returned 
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at once.” The acceptance was not returned, nor did the detendant ever 
receive anything for it, but the bill was filled up for £ 500, and was drawn 
and indorsed, in the same handwriting, in the name of 8S. H. Head, and was 
then indorsed to the plaintiffs for full value, dona fide, and without notice of 
any irregularity. The plaintiffs as such indorsees sued the defendant, who 
proposed to prove that Samuel Heath Head never indorsed or authorized the 
indorsement of his name; but this evidence was rejected on the ground that 
it was immaterial. It was admitted that the defendant could not dispute that 
he was bound by the drawing of the bill, but it was contended that he 
might dispute the indorsement, although had the name been wholly fictitious 
he would have been liable, the drawer’s and indorser’s names being in the 
same handwriting; and it was assumed in his favor that the signature S. H. 
Head, was, in fact, a forgery of the name of the witness Samuel Heath 
Head, which, of course, the defendant could not be taken to have authorized, 
the effect of which would equally hold good with respect to the drawing as 
to the indorsing. Pollock, B., and Hawkins, J., held, however, that evidence 
of the forgery had been properly rejected; and that the defendant was liable 
for the amount for which the bill had been so filled up, equally whether the 
forgery had been committed or not. They preferred not to rest this decision 
on the ground of estoppel, but rather upon the principle that where one of 
two innocent persons must suffer from the fraud of a third, the loss should 
be borne by him who enabled the third person to commit the fraud. See 
cases collected, 11 Ir. L. T. & S. J. 537. ‘*Looking at the case from this 
point of view,” said Pollock, B., ‘‘the law as laid down in Young v. Grote 
(4 Bing. 254), where the court held that the drawer of a check who so 
carelessly fills it up as to enable the holder of it to add figures making it 
payable for a larger amount, is liable to the bank who honors it, is in favor 
of the plaintiffs, and although many observations have been made since that 
case with reference to the grounds upon which it was decided, which are 
mostly collected in the judgment of the court in Arnold v. Cheque Bank (1 C. 
P. D. 587, 34 L. T. N. S. 729). the principle we have alluded to has always 
been upheld.” The reason why an acceptor of a blank bill has been held 
liable to a dona fide holder for value without notice, if the name of a 
stranger or a fictitious name be inserted as drawer. was not because of the 
acceptor’s authorizing this, but because in favor of commerce it is essential to 
uphold the negotiability of bills of exchange; and to hold differently in the 
case of forged indorsements of bills of exchange ‘‘ would go far to hamper their 
negotiability, and destroy their usefulness,” as Pollock, B., observed, and 
“ would graft an exception upon a system of law which has worked well, and 
is of great public use, for the benefit of one who has brought about the diff- 
culty by his own irregular act.” Those are the very principles on which we 
laid stress, and recommended for extended adoption, when referring to the 
American cases upholding them (see vol. xi p. 539), and it is gratifying to 
find that they have been adopted and upheld in the latest English adjudica- 
tion, even though the result is that an innocent holder for value has thus been 
enabled to derive title through the medium, or rather in consequence, of a 
fraud or forgery, and though by reason of this decision there would be the 
less inducement to prosecute the guilty party (see ead v. Young, ubi supra). 
But, the course of reasoning on which this decision proceeded should not be 
supposed to apply to the case (such as A/ead v. Young) of a bill drawn and 
accepted in due course and indorsed by a forgery of the drawer’s name. ‘‘ In such 
a case,” said Pollock, B., ‘‘the whole matter, gwoad the acceptor, is reai, and 
depends upon a real authority. In the present case the defendant is in default 
from the beginning by giving a blank acceptance, and therefore, as is admitted 
in the case of a drawing by a stranger or in a fictitious name, the ordinary 
rule as to authority cannot be adhered to, and something like a fiction must 
be resorted to in favor of a dona fide indorsee for value; or, as I should prefer 
to say, the law merchant in such a case holds, that although the acceptor 
did not authorize the drawer’s name to be used, he enabled the person to 
whom he gave the bill to use it, and so to give the bill currency, and this as 
against the acceptor is sufficient to render him liable.” It is to be observed, 
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further, that in this case the plaintiffs had ‘‘made all the inquiries as 
to the acceptor from his own banker that could be demanded from the most 
prudent persons; so that no question could have arisen such as was discussed 
in Farrell v. Lovett, the consideration of which case, and Xxoxville National 
Bank v. Clark, must be reserved for a subsequent paper. 





COLLECTION PAPER.—THE LAW OF AGENCY. 
U. S. CIRCUIT COURT, DISTRICT OF KANSAS, JUNE TERM, 1880, 


The First National Bank of Chicago v. Reno County Bank. 


1. Two bills of exchange, belonging to the plaintiff at Chicago, were indorsed 
for collection to a bank at Atchison, Kansas, and by said Atchison bank to a bank 
at Kansas City, Missouri, and by the latter to defendant, a bank at Hutchinson, 
Kansas: He/d, that they remained the property of plaintiff, all the indorsements 
being restrictive. 

2. An indorsement on a bill of exchange, directing the drawee to pay to another, 
‘‘on account of” the indorser, or ‘‘for collection,” is a restrictive indorsement, the 
effect of which is to restrict the further negotiability of the bill, and to give notice 
that the indorser does not thereby give title to the bill, or to its proceeds when col- 
lected. . 

3. Although there may be no privity between the owner of the bill and the last 
indorsee, yet, if the latter collects the bill, he is bound to pay the proceeds to the 
owner, and the latter may recover in assumpsit, on the ground that the defendant 
has property in his possession which belongs to the plaintiff, and refuses to pay the 
same over, 


Motion for new trial. 

McCrary, C. J.—This cause was tried before the Court at the November 
Term, 1879, and resulted in a judgment for the defendant At the request of 
Judge Foster, before whom it was tried, the motion for a new trial has been 
argued before the full bench. 

The facts are as follows: 1. The plaintiff, in July, 1878, became the owner, 
by assignment to it, of two negotiable bank checks, drawn on the defendant, a 
bank at Hutchinson, Kansas. 2. Plaintiff transmitted said checks to W. Heth- 
erington & Co., of Atchison, Kansas, indorsing each of them as follows: ‘‘ Pay 
to the order of W. Hetherington & Co., Atchison, account of First National 
Bank, Chicago. L. J. Gage, Cashier.” 3. The said Hetherington & Co. 
forwarded said checks to the Mastin Bank, at Kansas City, Mo., indorsed as 
follows: ‘* Pay to the order of Mastin Bank, for collection, account of Hether- 
ington. Exchange Bank, Atchison, Kansas.” By letter inclosing said checks, 
the Mastin Bank was requested to receive the same, ‘‘for collection and 
credit.” 4. The Mastin Bank sent said checks by mail to the defendant, with 
a letter, stating the same to be for collection and credit; and the defendant, 
before 9 o’clock A.M., of August 3, credited the amount of said checks to the 
Mastin Bank, cancelled, and placed them on the ‘‘sticker,” and on same day 
charged the amount therof to the drawers. 5. The Mastin Bank did business 
as a bank on August 2d, but failed, and did not open its doors on August 3d. 
6. The parties through whose hands said checks passed after they were indorsed 
to plaintiffs were all bankers, and doing business as collecting agents. 7. When 
plaintiff sent the checks to Hetherington & Co., they charged the amount 
thereof to them ; and, upon receipt of the checks, Hetherington & Co. credited 
the amount thereof to plaintiff. 8. In like manner, Hetherington & Co., upon 
transmitting said checks to the Mastin Bank, charged the amount thereof to 
the latter; and upon receiving the checks on the Ist of August, the Mastin 
Bank credited the amount of them to Hetherington & Co. 9. The Mastin 
Bank, on the 3d of August, made an assignment of all its effects to Kersey 
Coates, as assignee, for the benefit of its creditors. 10 The Mastin Bank was 
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largely indebted to defendant when it failed, and the defendant, having col. 


lected said checks, applied the amount thereof upon said indebtedness; 11. The 
plaintiff and Hetherington & Co. were, and for a long time had been, corre- 
spondents, as had been Hetherington & Co. and the Mastin Bank, and the 
Mastin Bank and defendant. The transactions, charges, and credits, were in 
the usual course of business. 12. In March, 1879, the plaintiff credited back 
on its books to Hetherington & Co. the amount of these checks. 13. Hether- 
ington & Co. proved their claim against the estate of said Mastin Bank, which 
claim included the amount of said checks, and was allowed in January, 1879, 
and they have since received from the assignee a dividend of twelve per cent. 
Said proof was not made at its suggestion, or with the knowledge of plaintiff. 
Hutchinson, where defendant bank is located, is more than 200 miles from 
Kansas City, where the Mastin Bank was located. 

Upon these facts, the question is whether defendant, when it collected the 
money on the checks, became the debtor of the plaintiff or of the Mastin Bank? 

It is insisted on the part of plaintiff that the checks were the property of 
plaintiff, and that due notice of its ownership was communicated to defendant 
by the restrictive indorsements thereon; and that the defendant has shown no 
right to retain their proceeds, or to apply the same on its claim against the 
Mastin Bank. On the part of defendant it is insisted that plaintiff can not 
recover, because there is no privity between plaintiff and defendant. 

In the case of Sank of Metropolis vy. New England Bank, t How. 234, it 
was held that, if negotiable paper, not at maturity, be indorsed and delivered 
to a bank merely for collection, and be sent by such bank to another bank for 
collection, without notice that it does not belong to the former, the latter may 
retain the paper and its proceeds to satisfy a claim for a general balance against 
the former, if that balance has been allowed to arise and remain on the faith 
of receiving payment from such collections pursuant to a long usage between 
the two banks. In that case it appeared that the paper in question was 
indorsed by the New England Bank, of Boston, to the Commonwealth Bank, of 
Boston, for collection merely, and the latter bank sent it for collection to the 
Bank of the Metropolis, in the City of Washington. The indorsement to the 
Commonwealth Bank did not show that title was retained by the New England 
Bank. The Bank of the Metropolis having collected the paper and applied the 
proceeds to the payment of a claim held by it against the Commonwealth Bank, 
which in the meantime had become insolvent, sought to show in justification, 
that for a series of years it had been in the habit of receiving such paper from 
the Commonwealth Bank, which was always treated as the property of the 
Commonwealth Bank, and credited to it in the account current, and that the 
paper in question was received in that way, in the ordinary course of business, 
without any notification that any other party or person had any interest therein. 
The Court said: ‘‘It is evident that a loss must be sustained either by the 
plaintiff or defendant in error, by the failure of the Commonwealth Bank. We 
see no good ground for maintaining that there is any superior equity on the 
the side of the New England Bank. It contributed to give to the corporation, 
which has proved insolvent, credit with the plaintiff in error, by the notes and 
bills which it placed in its hands to be sent to Washington for collection, 
indorsed in such a form as to make them Prima facie the property of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, and enabled it to deal with them as if it were the real 
owner.” It will be seen that this case was decided upon the ground that the 
paper was indorsed so as to show frima facie a perfect title in the indorsee, 
thus enabling the latter to use it as his own and to get credit on the faith of 
absolute ownership. It is clear that, had the indorsement been restrictive in 
its character, so as to show the continued ownership of the New England 
Bank, the result would have been different. Of the effect of restrictive indorse- 
ments, I shall speak hereafter. 

In the case of Wilson v. Smith, 3 How. 763, it was held that if the owner 
of a bill send it to an agent, not residing at the place where it is payable, for 
collection, the agent has an implied authority to employ a sub-agent at that 
place, and if the sub-agent receive the contents, the owner can sue him for 
money had and received, although the sub-agent had no notice when he col- 
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lected the money, that the agent was not the owner. And it was also held 
that in such a case the sub-agent cannot retain part of the proceeds on account 
of a debt of the agent, unless he has given credit on the faith that the agent 
owned the bill. It is admitted that this case is decisive of the case at bar, 
unless it has been overruled by the recent case of Hoover v. Wise, 91 U. S. 
308, 3 Cent. L. J. 276, which must now be considered. That was a suit in 
bankruptcy. Wise and Greenbaum owned a money demand which they deliv- 
ered for collection to a collection agency in Nebraska. That agency transmitted 
the claim to an attorney, who, knowing the insolvency of the debtor, persuaded 
him to confess judgment. It was held that the attorney was the agent of the 
collection agency, which employed him, and not of the creditor, and that there- 
fore his knowledge of the insolvency of the debtor was not chargeable to them. 
The case undoubtedly holds that there is, in such cases, no privity between the 
last agent and the owner of the paper, and therefore, if it be necessary for 
plaintiff in the present case, to establish such privity between it and the defend- 
ant, this action must fail. Of course, it was necessary in the case of Hoover v. 
IVise, to show such privity, since that is the very foundation of the doctrine 
invoked in that case, that notice to the agent is notice to the principal. But 
in this case we are to consider whether the plaintiff's right to recover is not 
made out by showing that the bills collected by defendant were plaintiff’s prop- 
erty, and that defendant had, in the restrictive indorsement on the paper itself, 
notice of plaintiff's ownership. That the bills were the property of plaintiff 
cannot be questioned. There is no pretence that it sold them to Hetherington 
& Co. or ever transferred any interest in them, or control over them, except 
the right to collect them for plaintiffs use and benefit. Is it not equally clear 
that defendant had notice of plaintiff's ownership? The indorsement by which 
plaintiff transferred the paper is in these words: ‘‘ July 29, 1878. Pay to the 
order of W. Hetherington & Co., Atchison, account of First National Bank, 
Chicago. L. J. Gage, Cashier.” 

This was clearly a restrictive indorsement, the effect of which was to restrict 
the further negotiability of the bills, and to give notice to the defendant, that 
the plaintiff did not thereby give title to them or to their proceeds when col- 
lected. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, Vol. 1, sec. 698, and cases cited. 
Such an indorsement ‘‘shows plainly that the indorser does not mean to part 
with the absolute property in the bill, and is, therefore, barely authority 
to receive the money upon it.” Ldwards on Bills and Notes, sec. 277, Seavill 
v. Putnam, 3 Const. 494. ‘‘In every such case, therefore, although the bill 
may be negotiated by the indorsee, yet every subsequent holder must receive 
the money subject to the original designated appropriation thereof; and if he 
voluntarily assents to, or aids in, any other appropriation, it will be a wrongful 
conversion therof, for which he will be responsible.” Parsons on Promissory 
Notes, sec. 143, and cases cited. 

Upon these principles, which are clearly recognized in Bank of Metropolis v. 
New England Bank, and in Wilson v. Smith, supra, the plaintiff in this case is 
entitled to recover, unless a different doctrine is established by Hoover v. Wise, 
already referred to. In that case, as already seen, the only point decided was, 
that the attorney, who collected the debt for the collection agency, ‘‘was not 
the agent of Wise and Greenbaum, the New York creditors, in such a sense 
that his knowledge of the bankrupt condition of Oppenheimer is chargeable to 
them.” But suppose the attorney in that case had collected the money, know- 
ing that Wise and Greenbaum owned the paper, and had refused to pay it 
over, assuming the right to apply it on a claim of his own against the collec- 
tion agency, would it follow from this ruling that Wise and Greenbaum 
would have failed in a suit to recover it? That the Court did not intend to 
overrule its previous decisions above referred to, is, I think, clear from the 
language employed on page 314, as follows: ‘‘Nor do we think any great 
difficulty arises from the case of Wi/son v. Smith, 3 How. 770. That decision is 
based upon the case of Commonwealth Bank v. Bank of New England, 1 How. 
234, which is the only case referred to in the opinion, and in which case the 
question was not raised. The question there was not one of privity, but of the 
right 10 retain under the circumstances stated.”” Precisely so in this case; the 
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question is, as to the right of the defendant to retain the money under the 
circumstances. Inasmuch as it was plaintiff's money, and defendant had notice 
of that fact, I think he cannot retain it. In fact it was not necessary to 
show defendant’s knowledge. I fully approve the doctrine announced by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in //a// v. A/arston, 17 Mass. 579, as follows : 
** Whenever one man has in his hands the money of another, which he ought 
to pay over, he is liable to this action (assumpsit), although he has never 
seen or heard of the party who has the right. When the fact is proved that 
he has the money, if he cannot show that he has legal or equitable ground for 
retaining it, the law creates the privity and the promise.” This doctrine is not 
in conflict with the decision of the Supreme Court in /oover v. Wise. The 
defendant’s claim that it has the right to apply the proceeds of the checks col- 
lected by. it to the liquidation of its claim against the Mastin Bank, is entirely 
without merit. There is not a shadow of ground for holding that defendant 
believed the paper belonged to the Mastin Bank. The indorsement to that 
bank declares in plain words that it was ‘‘for collection,” so that the defend- 
ant was definitely informed that the Mastin Bank did not own the checks. 

It appears that the plaintiff charged the checks to Hetherington & Co., at the 
time of sending them to that firm for collection, but this seems to have been 
in accordance with a custom prevailing in such transactions. The paper sent 
to an agent for collection is charged to the agent, and credit is given when it 
is returned uncollected, or, in case of collection, when the proceeds are remitted. 
This, however, does not affect the title to the paper or its proceeds. That 
depends upon the question whether the paper is sold or not, except in the case 
of an assignment, on its face purporting to be an absolute sale or transfer, upon 
the faith of which an innocent purchaser buys from the assignee or advances 
money to him. 

It results from these views that a new trial must be granted, and that upon 
the facts found, there must be judgment for plaintiff. 





et 


NATIONAL BANKS AND STATE COURTS. 
EMBEZZLEMENT BY A CASHIER, 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Commonwealth ex. rel. Torrey v. Ketner. 


A State Court has not jurisdiction to try a cashier of a National bank for 
embezzling its funds. 

William Torrey, the prisoner and relator, was charged with embezzling, 
abstracting and misapplying the funds, moneys and assets of the First National 
Bank of Ashland, in Schuylkill county; a bank duly incorporated, organized 
and established under the laws of the United States, commonly known as the 
National Banking Act. 

The prosecution, which was commenced before a justice of the peace, was 
returned to the Quarter Sessions of Schuylkill county, and in that court a true 
bill was found, and the indictment and record show upon the face of the pro- 
ceedings that the offense charged was for embezzling, sbetracting and misapply- 
ing the funds of the First National Bank of Ashland, created under the National 
Banking Act. ; 

Torrey was arrested and lodged in the county prison, then took out this writ 
of habeas corpus, and, in obedience to its command, Ketner, the warden of the 
Schuylkill county prison, produced the body, and made return that he held the 
prisoner by virtue of the above-named proceedings. 

By virtue of Article V, § 3, of the Constitution of 1874, the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in cases of habeas corpus, have original jurisdiction. 

Counsel for relators contended: ist. That the court below had not jurisdic- 
tion, for embezzlement was never a criminal offense at common law: 2 Russell 
n Crimes, 163; 4 Black Com. 230; United States v. Clew, 4 Wash. C. ©. 
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Rep. 700. Congress has power to give the Federal Courts exclusive jurisdic- 
tion: Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1-24; 1 Kent Com. 398; Curtis Com. 176; 
Claflin v. Houseman, 3 Otto 141. Where an Act of Congress creating a cor- 
poration provides a punishment to be inflicted upon any officer of the corpora- 
tion who embezzles its property, it is not competent for the State Legislature 
to make the same act an offense against the laws of the State: Commonwealth 
v. Fuller, 8 Met. ( Mass. ) 3133; /d@. v. Felton, 101 Mass. 2043; fa. v. Barry, 
116 Jd. 13; State v. Tuller, 34 Com. 280. By section 711 of the Judicary Act 
of 1879 (U. S. Rev. Stat. 134), the jurisdiction vested in the United States 
Courts is exclusive of the State Courts. Section 5,209, et seg., of the National 
Banking Act provides for punishing embezzlement by officers. 2d. That the 
Acts of Assembly of the Pennsylvania Legislature did not cover this case, 
admitting that the Legislature had power to pass such an act; that sections 
116, 117, 118 and I19 of the Crimes Act of 1860 (P. L. 411; Purdon’s Dig. 
348, §§ 169, 170, 171 and 172), were repealed by the act of June 12, 1878 
(P. L. 196), and as that changed the penalty and the period of the Statute 
of Limitations after the alleged crime was committed, the relator could not 
be sentenced under it. That the act of May 1, 1861, (P. L. 515, Purdon’s 
Dig. 124, § 41), only applied to State banks. The National banks were not 
in existence then. 

Counsel for respondent contended that the State Court had jurisdiction, as 
the charge against the relator was not for violation of any provision of any act 
of Congress, but is simply a charge of embezzlement by an officer of a bank in 
violation of the laws of this commonwealth. Jurisdiction of State Courts has 
been sustained in Buckwalter v. United States, 11 Serg. & R. ( Pa.) 196: White 
v. Commonwealth, 4 Binn. ( Pa.) 418; Commonwealth v. Shaeffer, 4 Dallas 27: 
United States v. Hutchinson, 4 Clark, 211 (7 Penn. Law Reg. ); elt v. Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, 7 Am. Law Reg. (N. S.) 265; Claflin v. Houseman, 
3 Otto 130; Coleman vy. State of Tennessee, 7 Id. 509, especially, the dissenting 
opinion of CLIFFORD J., not differing in this respect from the majority of the 
court, 

PAXSON, J.—It appears by the return to this writ that the relator is held 
to answer an indictment in the court of Quarter Sessions of Schuylkill county, 
charging him as cashier of the First National Bank of Ashland, with having 
embezzled the funds and property of said bank. ‘There are three counts in 
the indictment, each varying the form of the charge, but not essentially 
changing its substance. 

It is almost needless to say that a hadveas corpus is not a writ of error. 
Hence, if the court below had jurisdiction of the offense we cannot correct 
its rulings in this proceeding, however erroneous they may be. On the other 
hand it is equally clear that if the relator is being prosecuted for a matter which 
is not an indictable offense by the law of Pennsylvania, or one over which 
the court below has no jurisdiction, it would be our right as well as our 
plain duty, to discharge him. No authority is needed for so obvious a propo- 
sition. 

Embezzlement by the cashier of a bank is not a common-law offense. 
This indictment must rest upon some statute of this State, or it cannot be 
sustained. Has it such support? As preliminary to this question, it is proper 
to say that section 5,209 of the United States Statutes provides specifically 
for the punishment of cashiers and other officers of National banks, who. 
shall be guilty of embezzling the moneys, funds or credits of such institutions. 
The relator was not indicted under this section, and could not have been in 
a State Court. Our own legislation upon this subject may be briefly stated. 
We have first the Crimes Act of 1860, P. L. 382, the 16th section of which 
prescribes and punishes the offense of embezzlement by any person, ‘‘ being 
an Officer, director or member of any bank, or other body corporate or 
public company.”” Then we have the act of May 1, 1861, P. L. 515, enti- 
tled “‘A supplement to an act to establish a system of free banking in 
Pennsylvania, and to secure the public against loss from insolvent banks, 
approved 31st March, 1860,” which also prescribes and punishes embezzlement 
‘by bank officers. Lastly, there is the act of 12th of June, 1878, P. L. 196, 
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which amends the aforesaid 116th section of the act of 1860, by substituting 
a new section in its place, and imposing a different punishment. This leaves 
the acts of 1861 and 1878 as the only ones which could possibly support the 
indictment. It was urged, however, and with much force, that the act of 
1861 was only intended to apply to banks organized under the free banking 
law, of which it, forms a part; and that as to the act of 1878, the offense 
charged in the indictment was committed prior to its passage. This fact was 
formally conceded upon the argument, and while we might not be able for 
such reason to grant relief upon Aabeas corpus, it furnishes a conclusive reason 
why, upon a trial in the Court below, the commonwealth could derive no aid 
from the act of 1878. 

We are spared further comment upon these acts for the reason that they 
have no application to National banks. Neither of them refers to National 
banks in terms, and we must presume that when the Legislature used the 
words ‘‘any bank” that it referred to banks created under and by virtue of 
the laws of Pennsylvania. The National banks are the creatures of another 
sovereignty. They were created and are now regulated by the acts of Con- 
gress. When our acts of 1860 and 1861 were passed there were no National 
banks, nor even a law to authorize their creation. When the act of 1878 was 
passed, Congress had already defined and punished the offense of embezzlement 
by the officers of such banks. There was, therefore, no reason why the State, 
even if it had the power, should legislate upon the subject. Such legislation 
could only produce uncertainty and confusion, as well as a conflict of juris- 
diction. In addition, there would be the possible danger of subjecting an 
offender to double punishment, an enormity which no Court would permit if 
it had the power to prevent it. 

An Act of Assembly, prescribing the manner in which the business of all 
banks shall be conducted, or limiting the number of directors thereof, could 
not by implication be extended to National banks, for the reason that the 
affairs of such banks are exclusively under the control of Congress. Much 
less can we, by mere implication, extend penal] statutes, like those of 1861 
and 1878, to such institutions. 

The offense for which the relator is held is not indictable either at com- 
mon law or under the statutes of Pennsylvania. We therefore order him to 
be discharged. 





THE TENNESSEE STATE BOND SuIT.—The decision of Judge Withey, of the 
United States Circuit Court, in the suit of C. Amery Stevens and others, 
holders of Tennessee State bonds, against Tennessee railways, was rendered 
on September 27. After reviewing the tenor of the bond and the statutes 
under which they were issued, and the claims of the parties, the Court de- 
cides that the State was the principal debtor and not a surety; that the 
contract between the State and the company is that the State shall have a 
lien for the payment by said company of said bonds, but it is nowhere re- 
quired by the State, and, therefore, not assented to by the company that the 
latter shall pay the bondholders; that the lien secured by the statute was a 
lien in favor of the State alone, and that the holders had no lien upon the 
roads. Hence he did not find it necessary to decide whether the bondholders 
had become estopped by acquiescence in the sale of the roads or funding of 
interest or otherwise, nor whether the proceedings resulting in the sale were 
legal and binding under section 12 of the acts of 1851 and 1852. It follows 
that by this judgment neither the foreclosed nor the non-foreclosed railroads 
are subject to any lien in favor of the holders of the internal improvement 
bonds, issued by the State of Tennessee under acts passed by the State. The 
decree will be entered in each case dismissing the bill of complainants therew, 
with costs to the defendants. 











INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I.—INTEREST ON DAYS OF GRACE. 


September Ist, 1879, A gave his note to B for $1,000, due one year after 
date, with interest at eight per cent. On the rst day of September, 1880, 
A tenders to B $1,080, being the face of the note and interest at eight 
per cent. for one year. B refuses to take it, claims that the note is not due 
until September 4th, and declines to receive the money unless the extra three 
days’ interest is also paid. 

Query—Is the tender of %1,080 on the Ist day of September a /ega/ tender 
that B is bound to receive, and which will stop further interest? A claims 
that *‘days of grace” are optional to the payer to accept or reject at his 
pleasure. 

REPLY.—We have never seen a decision upon this question, but, upon 
general principles, it seems to us free from doubt. Whatever may have been 
the idea upon which days of grace were originally allowed, they are now said 
to be added to negotiable paper as a matter of strict legal right. The note 
in this case was not due until the expiration of a year and three days, and 
was in effect a promise to pay in a year and three days. By its terms it 
carried interest until it was due, and we think that the holder was entitled to 
the three days’ interest insisted upon. The rights of the parties are equal. 
The holder cannot insist upon payment before the expiration of the days of 
grace, and he ought not to be required to accept it. 


II.—VALIDITY OF SIGNATURES. 


Will the signatures on notes and checks by these new styles of pens, such as 
the Mackinnon, Stylographic, &c., hold in law? 

REPLY.—Unquestionably such signatures are valid if genuine. They would 
be equally so if in lead pencil, or by any other instrument, the writing of 
which would prove itself. 


IlI.—TuHE CASHING OF PENSION CHECKS. 


Please inform me, through your magazine, if it is unlawful for a private 
banker, doing business in Minnesota, to make any charge for cashing United 
States pension checks or drafts, the same being payable at Milwaukee or 
New York, the amounts varying from twenty-five dollars to five and eight 
hundred dollars? 

REPLY.—The United States Pension laws prescribe and limit the compensa- 
tion, which may be demanded for services in prosecuting claims for pensions ; 
but we find no warrant for supposing that they interfere with any proper and 
legitimate charge for cashing checks such as those mentioned above. The 
Government has no right to expect and does not ask bankers to render ser- 
vices to other people gratuitously or at a loss, 

20 
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IV.—CHECKS PAYABLE AT A FUTURE DAY. 


When would a check become due dated September 1, 1880, and payable 
September 26, 1889. The latter date being Sunday, would the check be pay- 
able on Saturday or on Monday, the same as a post-dated check? 


REPLY.—The statute of New York, whence this inquiry comes, provides as 
follows : 

‘*All checks, bills of exchange or drafts appearing on their face to have 
been drawn upon any bank, or upon any banking association or individual 
banker, carrying on banking business under the act to authorize the business 
of banking, which are on their face payable on any specified day or in any 
number of days after the date or sight thereof, shall be deemed due and 
payable on the day mentioned for the payment of the same, without any 
days of grace being allowed, and it shall not be necessary to protest the same 
for non-acceptance.” (§2, chapter 416, 1857. ) 

A check drawn so as to be payable on a future Sunday, not being enti- 
tled to grace in this State, is payable the Monday following. 
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THE DRAIN OF GOLD FROM EUROPE. 






From the Montreal Fournal of Commerce, of Sept. 17. 






How much more gold can Europe spare? It is maintained that any very 
large exports will produce a panic there. This does not seem so improbable 
when we bear in mind how the reserves of gold in Europe have dwindled 
of late years. 

The Bank of France is the principal European center where a metallic 
reserve is held. A comparison of the stock of precious metals held by that 
bank on the 31st of December of the last five years, with that held in the 
middle of July last, will show how rapidly the proportion of gold has been 























decreasing. 
STOCK OF PRECIOUS METALS, 
Percentage Percentage 
Gold, of Gold. Silver. of Silver. Totals, 
1876..... £ 61,216,000 .. 71 .. £ 25,544,000 .. 29 .. £ 86,760,000 
= 47,084,000 .. 58 .. 34,616,000 .. 42 .. 81,700,000 
ee 39,344,000 .. 48 .. 42,324,000 .. 52 .. 81,668,000 
1879..... 29,044,000 .. 38 .. 49,164,0c0o .. 62 .. 78,768,000 
1880*,... 30,614,000 .. 38 .. 50,016,000 ., 62 .. 80,660,000 


* To July 2oth, 


Thus within four years and a half, from December, 1876, to July, 1880, 
the proportion of gold held by the Bank of France has dropped from 7! 
per cent. to 38 per cent. The supply of gold held in Paris and the un- 
known quantity held by the Bank of Germany may be regarded as the available 
stock out of which a demand for export could be met, and it may be supposed 
that any strong demand upon a stock so reduced will be resisted by higher 
rates of interest, or that if the gold is shipped, Europe will suffer, and that 
suffering cannot help reacting upon this continent. The absorption of gold, 
through the return to specie payments by the United States and the small 
supply in the money centers, will again revive the question of bi-meiallism. 
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MR. COE UPON SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


MR. COE UPON’ SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The official account is now published of the proceedings and speeches in the 
Bankers’ Convention, held at Saratoga, in August. From the revised and 
authentic report which it contains of the speech of Mr. George S. Coe, of 
New York City, we subjoin what he said in reference to a proposed issue of 
certificates for silver bullion. 

After recapitulating his objections to the present system of coining standard 
silver dollars, Mr Coe suggested the following as a remedial measure : 

‘¢‘The only practical suggestion that I have seen upon this subject was made 
in a letter from Mr. John Thompson, President of the Chase National 
Bank, in January last, from which I[ read the following extract : 

‘To the Editor of the Tribune: 


‘S1r,—The people will not consent to have silver demonetized. The people will 
have paper money for a circulating medium. These assertions I believe to be 
unquestionable. It then becomes important to utilize silver judiciously, and to secure 
the very best quality of paper money. 

% * * * * * * * * * * 

‘National bank notes are generally satisfactory, but the high price of Govern- 
ment bonds, and the tax on the circulation of the banks, leave such a small profit 
that the larger banks decline to issue notes. The standard silver dollar is deficient 
in value as compared with gold, so that when the balance of trade turns against 
this country a suspension of gold payments will surely follow, for, in addition to 
the foreign demand, speculation will seize the gold for the premium it will certainly 
command, 

‘With these convictions fully established, and after carefully studying the temper 
of the people in all sections of the country, I feel called upon to express an opinion 
as to the best action to be taken. (1.) Stop coining the 412!¢ grain dollar, and in 
lieu issue silver certificates against bullion at 450 grains per dollar. These 
Treasury certificates will be worth nine per cent. more for export than the standard 
silver dollar, and in my opinion these certificates will be worth more than gold 
dollars by the time the precious metals are wanted for foreign account. (2.) Stop 
coining gold also, at least until the present stock of coin shall be depleted, and 
until a more active domestic demand shall make it advisable to resume coinage. 
Against the gold bullion issue Treasury certificates at the present standard. Hold 
the foreign coins as bullion in their imported condition, ready for export or recoin- 
age, as may be deemed advisable in the future. (3.) The Treasury certificates for 
both gold and silver should be elaborately engraved, and of all denominations of 
the present greenback issues, and should be issued to depositors of both gold and 
silver bullion without limit. In other words, the Mint should be open to deposi- 
tors of silver as it is now open to depositors of gold. 

‘In the absence of an international understanding, it is hardly possible to fix a 
standard for each metal that will hold them to a uniform value. In my opinion, 
a dollar of 450 grains of standard silver will be the premium dollar when foreign 
exchange is against us. ® 

‘I can think of no better arrangement for withdrawing the legal tender currency, 
without financial disturbance, than this certificate measure.’ 

‘*This suggestion is not in my judgment a full solution of the difficulty, but 
it points in the right direction, and is deficient only in degree—in not propos- 
ing to receive and pay out silver bullion at its full commercial value. 

‘*The substantial objects which I desire to urge are these: 

‘“*FirRsT, Zo arrest the coinage of silver dollars of 412% grains, and to recon- 
vert those already produced into silver bullion, coining silver only as wanted for 
subsidiary currency. - 

‘It would unquestionably be the wiser policy for Government to stop here, 
and to cease all further legislation respecting silver, leaving it to the free action 
of commerce and of natural laws. But if this be found impracticable, then I 
propose, 

‘“SECONDLY. That the Treasury receive and pay out silver bullion as nearly as 
possible at its market value in gold, and issue certificates of deposit in denomina- 
tions for circulation. 
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‘‘These simple propositions cover substantially the whole ground. These 
certificates of deposits or circulating notes would be issued as now, for even 
numbers of dollars, and of various denominations, and would be redeemable 
in gold, or at the pleasure of Government, in the equivalent value in silver 
bullion, The point of importance is to determine the value at which such 
bullion, after it is received, shall be paid out. This cannot be difficult when 
seriously undertaken, with the intention of doing strict justice, so that neither 
the depositor nor the Government shall gain or lose. If paid at the average 
rate as purchased, no great injustice would be done, and the present difficulty 
would be substantially removed. But more complete justice even than this, 
by which the 4uctuation in values shall be regarded, is certainly possible. 

‘*If it be objected, that Government would thus take upon itself an indefi- 
nite responsibility, the answer is, that it is now doing worse than that, and 
whatever existing obstacle is removed, or whatever facility is given by which 
commerce is promoted, inures to the prosperity of the people, and to the 
direct revenues of the Treasury. Government now rightly recognizes the 
expediency of participating with other nations in retaining silver in use as 
money, but in doing so, it stands in the very gates of commerce, using the 
world’s scales in weighing silver bullion into its coffers, but having a private 
and a lighter weight of its own in dealing it out. Its own people and the 
opinion of mankind will perpetually protest against this injustice. 

‘*The advantages to be secured by the policy recommended are manifestly 
these : 

‘*1, It arrests the evil of two values in money, whose baneful results we 
have partially described. 

‘*2, It provides a much-needed paper circulation for business uses, of abso- 
lute and unquestionable value, based upon silver bullion, or upon gold bullion 
and coin, held in the Treasury vaults, under guard of the National forces. 
Such notes need no legal-tender compulsion. They would be everywhere 
freely received and paid upon their own merits by the people, or be held as 
bank reserves, without hesitation or danger of loss. 

**3. It will confirm and secure resumption of coin payments upon the gold 
basis as now commenced, and remove all occasion to discriminate between 
different forms or values of money. 

‘*4. It will provide a certain, legitimate and more extended use and market 
for the silver, as well as the gold productions of the country. 

‘¢5. It will open a way for the gradual substitution of bullion notes for the 
legal tenders now outstanding. 

‘*6, Finally, it will establish the financial situation of the country, upon a 
basis that will promote the welfare of the people and the stability of the Gov- 
ernment.” 





FINANCE IN POLITICS.—Among the declarations of political doctrine made 
by the Republican State Convention ( Sept. 15 ) in Massachusetts, was the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘It is to the Republican party alone that the friends of a currency 
based upon the value of gold coin can look for a repeal or modification of the 
laws relating to the coinage of the silver dollar, which derived their chief sup- 
port from Democratic votes, and which were passed over the veto of a Repub- 
lican President ; and the Republicans of Massachusetts are of opinion that the 
continued coinage of silver dollars of the present standard, while the monetary 
relations of gold and silver remain substantially as they now are, will bring 
about the expulsion of gold from the country, and impose upon our commerce 
and industry the disadvantages of a currency depreciated in the markets of the 
world, and that the coinage of these dollars, now going on at the rate of two 
millions a month, ought to be suspended until the relations between gold and 
silver have been uniformly established by the leading commercial countries.” 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





EXPENSES OF BANK NOTE REDEMTION.—The accounts for the expenses of 
redeeming the notes of National banks under the act of June 20, 1874, are 
now being made up by the Treasurer of the United States, preparatory to as- 
sessing the amount upon the several National banks as required by that act. 
These expenses are divided by the law into two classes, viz.: ‘*Costs for 
assorting” and ‘‘charges for transportation,” both of which are much less than 
in any previous year. 

There is shown to have been a steady reduction in the annual expenses of 
the redemption system since 1876. In that year they were $ 365,193, while 
in 1880 they are only $143,728, a reduction of over sixty per cent. 

CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE ARTS.—The Bureau of the 
Mint is still busily engaged in sending out circular letters, for the purpose 
of obtaining as definite information as possible upon which to base an esti- 
mate of the amount of gold and silver consumed in the arts and manufactures 
of the United States. From replies already received the consumption for the 
last fiscal year greatly exceeds that of 1879. The exact figures, compiled 
from the responses to the circular, will be contained in the annual report of 
the director 


EXCHANGING SILVER FOR GOLD.—The following circular, regarding the 
exchange of standard silver dollars or siiver certificates for gold coin or 
bullion, was issued by the Secretary of the Treasury on September 18th : 

“Until further notice the United States Assistant Treasurer at New York 
will pay out at his counter standard silver dollars or silver certificates in sums 
of $10, or any multiples thereof, in exchange for like amounts of gold coin 
or gold bullion deposited with him, 

“Upon the receipt by the Treasurer of the United States, in this city, of 
an original certificate of deposit issued by the United States Assistant Treas- 
urer at New York, stating that there has been deposited with him gold coin 
or gold bullion in the sum of $10, or any multiple thereof, payment of a 
like amount in standard silver dollars or silver certificates at the counter of 
= United States Assistant Treasurer designated by the depositor, will be 
ordered,”’ 


THE OLD SEVEN THIRTY Notes.—The Treasury Department has received 
lately a considerable amount of old seven-thirty notes which were redeemed 
in 1868. These notes were convertible into five-twenty bonds before the date 
of redemption, the option being printed on their backs. With some ‘of the 
notes now being ruceived come a request from the holders that they be 
converted into five-twenty bonds. This being unlawful the notes are only 
paid in money, with accrued interest to 1868. 


RAILROADS, ETC._—On September 13th the Northern Pacific Railroad had 
reached a point 133 miles west of the Missouri River. At Green River, 105 
miles west of the Missouri river, a great many cattle were received for trans- 
portation eastward. 

A large force of men broke ground at Sandwich, Mass., September 15, on 
the Cape Cod Canal. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD —Dispatches from Tucson, Arizona, on 
September 24, state that the Southern Pacific Railroad is open for traffic to 
Sansimon, 125 miles east of Tucson and 1,105 miles east of San Francisco, 
The track is laid fifteen miles further east into New Mexico, and is progress- 
ing very rapidly. All the difficult work at the Continental Divide has been 
completed. Two hundred miles of track have been laid this year, and the 
chief of construction is confident that he will lay 100 miles more by January 1 
next, which will bring the road to the Rio Grande at Mesilla. 
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ARKANSAS.—Mr. Van L. Runyan, lately cashier of the Hot Springs Bank, 
has resigned that position. He is succeeded by Mr. Charles N. Rix, who 
brings into the bank additional capital and experience. 


CALIFORNIA.—The London and San Francisco Bank, of San Francisco, has 
voted to reduce its capital from £ 600 000 to £ 420,000, 

The San Francisco Commercial Bulletin, of Sept. 16, says: ‘* Thirteen 
million three hundred thousand bushels of grain were shipped hence to Europe 
during the last month, in 146 steamers, 14 ships, 144 barks, and 11 brigs. It 
is confidently expected that fifteen million bushels will be shipped this month. 


PETROLEUM IN CALIFORNIA.—lIt is currently stated that a combination of 
Western capitalists has obtained control of all the oil-producing country of 
California, five hundred and fifty miles in length, stretching from Santa Cruz 
to Santa Barbara, and including 200,000 acres. During the last twelve years 
three parts of the oil-bearing region have been partly developed by various 

ies. The present monopoly is said to be the result of successive combi- 
nations of the original owners, who finally sold their interests to the three leading 
men: C. N. Felton, ex-Assistant United States Treasurer; Lloyd Tevis, pres- 
ident of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express and Bank, and D. G. Scofield. They 
have formed the Pacific-Coast Oil Company, and under its control the Cali- 
fornia oil country promises to be one of the great important oil-producing 
regions of the world. It has been reported that the Standard Oil Company 
was putting capital into the enterprise, but this is denied. 


CoLoRADO.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, the total silver 
yield of Colorado was $11,700,000, It was larger for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1880, but the exact figures are not as yet reported by the Director of 
the Mint. The Leadville district produced $10,500,000 of silver during the 
calendar year 1879; $ 7,813,866 during the first half of 1880; $ 1,054,439 dur- 
ing last July; and $1,296,352 during last August. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879,.the silver yield of Nevada was $12,560,000, but since 
then has-fallen off considerably. 


New JeERSEY.—The Comptroller of the Currency has notified Receiver 
Hobart of the defunct First National Bank of Newark, that a dividend of 
seventy per cent. will be declared for its creditors immediately. The bank 
suspended on the 11th of last June. Its creditors will be paid in full, the 
stockholders having been assessed 100 per cent. 


Wyominc.—The population of Wyoming Territory increased from 9,276 in 
1870 to 21,900 in 1880. 

CANADA.—The bank statement for August shows a subscribed capital of 
$% 62,441,133; paid up, $59,611,352; notes in circulation, $ 21,397,753. Total 
liabilities, $ 112,989,610; assets, $ 184,882,075 ; average amount of specie held 
during the month, $6,860,026: Dominion notes held during the month, 
$ 10,487,645. 

THE CONSOLIDATED BANK.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Con- 
solidated Bank, held at Montreal in June last, a special committee was 
appointed to make an investigation into the affairs of the insolvent institution, 
in order to ascertain if the late directors could not be held responsible in civil 
courts—the criminal prosecutions having broken down-—for declaring dividends 
which were not earned and for squandering in four years over $3,000,000 
of capital belonging to the bank. The committee, presenting their report to 
an adjourned meeting on September Ist, have inquired fully into the history 
and management of the institution, charges the directors with the most serious 
maladministration during their term of office. A list of sixteen firms in Mon- 
treal alone is given by which the bank lost $1,600,000, and over $ 1,000,000 
by a few firms at the different branches. There is also a charge made against 
the directors of using the bank’s money in speculating in its stock by which 
a further loss was involved of $65,000. They are accused of borrowing large 
sums of money at high rates of interest from other banks, and entering them 
in their monthly returns to Government as deposits, and also with meeting 
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their dividends out of these loans. The sums for which the committee con- 
siders the directors legally liable amount to within a trifle of $400,000. The 
report was submitted to the meeting, which was one of the most excited ever 
held in Montreal. Sir Francis Hincks, Hugh Mackay and R. I. Reekie, the 
president, and two of the late directors, were present. Sir Francis defended 
the directors and charged all the shortcomings upon late General Manager 
Rennie, whom he accused of wilfully deceiving the board by withholding all 
knowledge of the heavy overdrawn accounts and large discounts granted to the 
firms by whom the losses were incurred. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP.—The Canada Guarantee Company has been in opera- 
tion several years. In 1872, the Executive Governments of the Dominion of 
Canada, and also of the Provinces of Quebec and British Columbia, ordered 
that the Company should be accepted as a sufficient security for all officers 
required to give bonds, and these examples were followed by the Province of 
Ontario, in 1873. Many railroads and banks in the United States now receive 
bonds from their employees, without any other guarantee than that of this Com- 
pany. There are many similar institutions in Great Britain, but this Company 
is the only one in Canada, or the United States, which insures the fidelity of 
public and private employees as an exclusive business. We commend all who 
may be interested, as either employers or employees, to acquaint themselves 
with the valuable attribute of this Company. The address of the manager 
will be seen in the advertisement at beginning of this number. 


FOREIGN.—In Great Britain and Ireland during the three months end- 
ing June 30, 1880, there were registered 301,302 births and 173,633 deaths, 
leaving the natural increase of population 127,669. Great as the emigration 
is, it falls a good deal short of that increase. But it is only in Great Britain 
that there is any gain in the numbers of the people. By the census of 1871 
the population of Ireland was 5,402,759. According to the computations of 
the British Registrar General, it was 5,363,590 at the end of June, 1880. 
With revived emigration, it may be expected to fall off considerably during 
a few years to come, 

_ Holders of the few shares of the Glasgow Bank, on which the assessment 
calls have been fully paid, are now asking £ 3,000 for them. 


The official returns of the imports and exports of coin, in the case of a 
country with extended land frontiers like Austro-Hungary, cannot be very 
reliable. Be that as it may, they show that during 1878, 1879 and the first 
half of 1880, Austrian silver imports were 94,989,942 florins, and the exports 
23,493,314 florins. The Austrian florin is about 48 cents. During 1879 and 
the first seven months of 1880 there were withdrawn 36,154,038 one-florin 
notes, their places being supplied by newly-coined silver florins. 


The French attempt to circulate a gold coin, as small as one of the value of 
five francs, failed as completely as the attempt in this country to circulate 
one-dollar gold coins. A Paris letter says: ‘‘ The gold five-franc pieces have 
almost entirely disappeared from the circulation, and are not re-issued when 
paid into the Bank. The amount of them coined during the Second Empire, 
when they were created, was 210 millions. These coins are so small and so 
liable to be lost, that the public object to receive them.” 


There was a report at the end of August, that the German Bank declined 
to pay out gold on its notes and on other claims against it, but the official 
account is, that it refused gold only at its branches, but continued to pay in 
gold at Berlin. It is not by law strictly obliged to redeem its notes iu coin 
of any kind anywhere except at its head-office at the capital, but it engages 
to do so whenever it is ‘‘feasible.” Its right to pay anywhere in silver thalers, 
which have not yet been demonetized, is conceded. 


Gen. Grant has written a letter advising the establishment in Mexico of 
National banks, based on Mexican six-per-cent. bonds, and that the notes of 
such banks should be kept at par by receivability for all taxes and dues to 
the Government. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from September No., page 232.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 


New YorK Cry. Safe Deposit Vault ) ,,,.,,- : 7 
of National Park Bank § William H. Dakin, Mgr. J. W. Dominick. 


ARK.... Hot Springs B’k & Safe Dep.Co. Charles N. Rix, Cas,.... Van L. Runyan. 


GA..... Bank of State of Ga., Atlanta. F. M. Coker, Jr., Cas.... W. L. Peel. 
« .. First National Bank, Rome.... E. A. Williams, Cas..... B. I. Hughes. 
Mass... Cape Ann Nat’! B’k, Gloucester John G. Dennis, Pr..... G. P. Low.* 


MicH... First National Bank, Saginaw.. William Powell, Cas.... A. F. R. Braley.* 
Mo..... Continental Bank, St. Louis... George A. Baker, Pr.... T. B. Edgar. 


N. Y.. . Nat’! Spraker B’k, Canajoharie. Frasier Spraker, Pr...... J. Spraker.* 

a . National Bank of West Troy.. A. T. Phelps, Cas....... B. McE. Shafer.* 
R.I.. |. Codiinaen Sav. B’k, Newport. Nathaniel R. Swinburne, 77. B. Mumford.* 
Wis... ... Rock County Nat’l Bank, C. S. Jackman, Cas...... C. S. Crosby. 

Janesville {| S. B. Smith, A. — C. S. Jackman. 
* Deceased. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 231.) 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y¥. Correspondent and Cashier, 
CoL.... Animas City. . Daniels, Brown & Co...... Kountze Brothers. 
Iowa... Humeston..... Home Bank (Hasbrouck & McCulloch) Continental N. B. 
Kansas. Marysville ..... Marshall County Bank.... Kountze Brothers. 
MICH... Quinnesec..... Bank of Quinnesec (I. A. Cronkhite) First Nat’l B’k, Chzc. 
© . ga el cecccas Citisoms’ Metiemel Mamk... (§(§ _=—=«=_—s cccccccccece 
$ 50,000 Daniel Hardin, Pr. D. W. Briggs, Cas. 
Nes.... Neligh......... iaenee & Adams........ Kountze Brothers. 
a . Oakland....... . E. Wells & Co......... Kountze Brothers, 
NEvaDA Reno..... .... deel Curtis & Co...... Agcy., Bank of Cal. 
N. Y.... East Bloomfield Hamlin & Steele.......... Metropolitan National Bank- 
Oun10... Fremont....... EE ee eccsccse  . ekeaewubencee 
L. Wideman, Pr. C. M. Spitzer, Cas. 
Texas. McKinney..... Collin County Bank....... S. M. Swenson & Son. 
Whssces Lynchburg..... Lynchburgh Fire Ins, Co.. Kountze Brothers. 
» .. Wytheville..... Lynchburgh Fire Ins. Co.. Kountze Brothers. 
OnT.... Petrolea....... Federal Bank of Canada... Amer, Exch, Nat’! Bank. 
eee Gordon, Rogers & Co..... National Bank of Commerce. 








OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS 
(Continued from September No., page 231.) 





—— Capital.— 
Ne. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid 
2492 Citizens’ National Bank..... Daniel Hardin............ $ 100,000 


Saginaw, MICH. D. W. Briggs. $ 50,000 

















RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC, 





























CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 233.) 





New YORK CITY........ Rufus Hatch & Co.; dissolved. Rufus Hatch continues. 
Same style. 
" ” # ........ Hewson, Kilbreth & Co. ; now J. H. Hewson. 
” ” Ses sous Hilmers & McGowan ; admit William H. Calhoun. 
CaL.... San Francisco... London & San Francisco B’k; capital reduced to £ 420,000- 
«# _.. Santa Barbara... First National Gold Bank; now First National Bank, 
Conn .. West Meriden.. Name of Post Office changed to Meriden. 
FLA.... Pensacola...... Knowles & Brent ; dissolved. F. C. Brent continues. 
w .. Tallahassee .... B. C. Lewis & Sons; B. C. Lewis deceased. Business con- 
tinued under same style by George and Edward Lewis. 
Gisvi<a er Hargrove & Williams; now R. T. Hargrove. 
KANSAS, Peabody... .... Kollock & Chenault; now F. H. Kollock. 
Mass... Boston......... Metropolitan National Bank; removed to 4 Post Office 
Square, corner Water Street. 
>. we i eee Lee, Higginson & Co. ; admit Charles Fairfield. 
MICH... Edmore........ H. W. Robson & Co. ; ceased banking business. 
© . so Bcoeaade Mercer & Goodell; now W. Mercer & Son. 
PENN... Philadelphia.... Thompson & Co. ; failed. 
w .. Coleville....... Bank of Coleville; reported suspended. 
UTA .. GRIM, oc ccccces J. E. Dooly & Co.; now Guthrie, Dooly & Co. 
S é R * sackeiens Fred. J. Kiesel & Co. ; out of banking business. 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. JOHN R. Cook, President of the First National Bank of Rochester 
Minnesota, died at his residence in that city, on September Ioth. 

Mr. Cook was born in Ashland county, Ohio, in 1825. He went to Wolf 
Lake, Indiana, when twenty-four years of age, and conducted a successful 
mercantile business there until 1856, when he removed to the young Min- 
nesota city, with whose business and prosperity he has ever since been identified. 
In 1864, having retired from active commercial pursuits, he established the 
First National Bank of Rochester, of which he has been president up to the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Cook was well known in banking circles throughout Minnesota, and 
was much respected by all. He had been an invalid for several years, and 
had borne with quiet fortitude a chronic disease which at last ended his life. 









BEACH’S INTEREST TABLES.—Attention is called to the advertisement of 
these tables at end of this number. While presenting some new features, 
they are both concise and comprehensive, and have been received with much 
approval by bank officers and accountants. 
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THE BANKS OF CANADA. 


Abstract of Official Statements for August, 1880, and also of July, 1880, and 
August, 1879: 














Aug., 1880. Fuly, 1880. Aug., 1879. 
Capital authorized...... coccceesee+ $57,466,666 .. $57,466,666 .. $60,866,666 
Capital EE oo inn ite oko eo thmd nis 54,555,034 .. 54,555,034 .. 57,646,033 
ES Win dan caceteccess <éas 53,107,918 .. 53,097,129 .. 56, 101,239 
LIABILITIES, 

EEL LP $ 18,760,949 -- $17,608,590 ., $15,146,475 
D. Government deposits on demand. 4,350,395 -- 4,455,704 .. —— 
D. Government deposits after notice. 2,050,000 .. 2,050,027 .. 1277947 
Deposits security for Government 

contracts and Ins.............. 844,598 .. 832,049 ., } 
Prov. Government on demand..... 1,849,058 .. 601,246 . 
Prov. Government after notice..... 983,107 .. 1,187,450 .. 
Other deposits on demand......... 39,222,842 .. 38,844,351 .. 
Other deposits after notice......... 30,089,556 .- 29,319,184 ., - 56,465,659 
Loans or deposits by other Canadian 

BR, GONE, 6ccccccccesececs 40,000 .. 55,000 
Loans or deposits by other Canadian 

banks, unsecured............... 2,137,864 .. 9,990,373 ..! 
Due banks in Canada.............. 1,052,229 .. 1,158,730 .. 1,788,555 
Due banks in foreign countries..... 57,407 .. 73:959 .. 1,768, 52 
Due banks in the U. K............ 397,140 .. 685,434 .. 9 79%1523 
Other liabilities............. seeds 268,209 .. 219,191 .. 80,913 

$ 102,109,414 .. $96,203,932 ., $85,528,072 
ASSETS. 

I. . cccttvcnatbcsdbeckiusshaten $6,612,675 .. $6,554,938 _. $ 6,443,293 
NOS" OER ETT ATE 9,862,338 .. 9,872,932 _. 8,266,218 
Notes and cheques on other banks. 4.37977%:535 .«. 3,073,702 . 2,329,690 


Due from banks in Canada.......... 2,491,403 .. 2,813,989 __ 37133501 
Due from banks in foreigncountries. 26,249,832 .. 28,636,695 __ 10,114,598 
Due from banks in U. K............ 2,611,668 .. 1,081,520 — 






































Available assets ............ «++ $52,005,451 .. $5 52, 9331776 _. $30,287,300 
Government Deb. or stock......... $1,014,669 .. $1,192,878 .. $ 1,872,483 
Loans to Dom. Government....... 22,420 .. 42,3 wi £96,196 
Loans to Prov. Government....... 1,216,495 .. 1,294,304 .. one 
Securities other than Canadian.... 1,280,153 .. 697,039 .. 

Loans secured by other than Cana- 6,693,891 

Ge GUIs 6 0 és ccvcccccces 5,305,017 .. 4,785,687 .. 

Loans to municipal corporations... 882,349 .. 851,734 .. 
Loans to other eee. Bes 3,958,257 .. 3,761,082 .. 
Loans to or deposits in other banks, 

secured .. “ yendeacdwhesess ese 29,867 .. 29,867 .. 3,283,485 
Loans to or deposits in other banks, 

WIE ks 6.006066 cednccepes 682,544 .. 651,308 .. 

NS EE prep eek 87,119,703 .. 86,096,728 .. 98, 185,050 
Notes overdue not specially "secured. 2,072,870 .. 2,275,104 .. 5,217,488 
Overdue notes secured............-- 2,703,012 .. 2,574,017 .. 
EET OP OE 2,016,423 .. 2,025,468 .. t 1,980,863 
Mortgages on real estate sold by bank. 334,984 .. 322,977 .- siti 
i ssa cnee canines eeee 2,826,166 .. 2,824,949 .. 3,122,090 
Other assets..... iewedede secneede oe 2,520,193 .. 2,613,345 .. 1,202,144 

Total liabilities.............. $ 165,992,073 .. $164,073,233 .. $152,440,950 
Directors’ liabilities................ $4,702,657 .. $4,874,914 .. — 
Average amount of specie during 

PE SG acecnnsesenenseee sees 6,314,695 .. 6,641,265 .. — 
Average amount of Dom. notes.... 9,801,807 .. 9,746,860 .. a 

















PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 





Aug. 1, 1880. 

Bonds at six per cent.........sccseee éanssede hesseus $ 235,221,050 
Bonds at five per cent.......... bd eecdewusesuess see 484,129,550 
Bonds at four and a half per cent.............e6. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent.......... PYTTTITT Ty evccces 738, 180,450 
Refunding certificates............ SabdebeNebetewewus 1,167,350 
Navy pension fund............ee0- erecces Scccvenes 14,000,000 
TO MII so hcaccsccccccéses betdebadecie sees $ 1, 722,698,400 

D , SE adkdsndees eecetsennetdendcnnceoasd< 15,091,687 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED..........- 6,841,115 
DEED kccvunescaanacessecdes il 002600000 0see0ee0 791,135 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes............++-- $346,741,931 














Certificates of deposit.............. PPPTTTe TTT TTT 15,535,000 
Fractional currency......... veuuseoes subaedeoeevese 7,205,710 
Gold and silver certificates.........cecesccccccccees 20,573,890 
Total principal....... ianenveseornare caccccccesce SRHQCSIAST 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest....... eves 7:777 
Total debt.. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeoeee eee $ 2,119, 596,046 
Sisk dccanes ed acdeiweree PITTTTIT ITT TTT oe 15,090, 
TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest.......... oes $2,135,486,647 
Total Cash in the Treasury......cccccccccccceces 198,890,405 
Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date............ $ 1,936,596,241 
Decrease of debt during the month....... ...... 5,570,053 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1880............ 5,570,053 








CURRENT LIABILITIES. 





smterest due amd unpaid. .... cco. sceccocccoccscces $ 3,489,470 
Debt on which interest has ceased.........cceeeeee: 6,841,115 
Interest thereon........... eT ee oawunes oases 791,135 
Gold and silver certificates......... lait a inc 20,573,890 
U. S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit. . 15,535,000 
Cash balance available at date............ nein aa 151,659,793 

$ 198,890,405 








AVAILABLE ASSETS. 
Se De ie Tio nsccceccesesevcese s+eeeews -+« $ 198,890,405 








Sept. 1, 1880. 


+» $229,440,150 
»+ 480,410,450 





»» $1,713,198,400 
oe 15,072,400 
6,128,035 

771,412 


$ 346,741,896 
11,300,000 


oe 7,181,995 
- 20,835,940 


$ 386,059,831 
o- 73327 
. - $2,105, 386,266 
os r5,851,139 











.» $2,121,237,406 
«+ 196,668,332 





+ $1,924,569,074 
12,027, 167 
17,603,221 








$ 2,964,803 
6,128,035 
771,412 
20,835,94C 
11,300,000 
154,068,141 


— 











$ 196,668,332 








BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


I  cceventenndaunmnses ewes $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid............... eee 323,117 
Interest paid by the United States................ 47,589,861 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc..... 13,642, 
By cash payments five per cent. net earnings...... 655,1 


Balance of interest paid by the United States...... 33,291,777 


-- $64,623,512 
7 646,235 
47,580,861 
13,643,333 
655,198 
33)291,329 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 







NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 25, 1880. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81% to 4.82 in gold. 










Considerable activity is reported in several departments of mercantile business, 
and the money market shows the results in the decline of the surplus reserves 
and the augmentation of the other averages of their weekly returns. Several 
important points are attracting attention in the financial circles, and are 
anxiously examined with a view to ascertain the probable monetary movements 
of the next three or four months. Two opposite opinions are expressed as to 
the prospects of activity in the loan market. By some persons the foreign 
imports of gold, the influx of capital from abroad for investment in this country, 
and various other collateral conditions of monetary ease are cited in confirma- 
tion of the theory that the rates of interest will rule low during the rest of this 
year, and that the financial situation will be characterized by ease, tranquility 
and the other qualities usually conducive to speculative activity, industrial prog- 
ress and mercantile prosperity. On the other hand, it is pointed out that our 
imports are enormously increasing, that the demand in Europe for our bread- 
stuffs and other commodities will probably be much smaller next year, and that 
the active movement of gold this way may induce the European monetary mag- 
nates to tighten the screws and set in operation forces which, in the sensitive 
condition of our public credit, might compromise our present and future hopes 
and check the growth of that financial improvement which has been so full of 
promise. Moreover, the low state of our bank reserves is pointed out, and the 
question is asked how our New York banks can afford to meet the demand 
from the interior for money to move the crops, without disturbing the money 
market and causing perturbation, if not stringency, and a considerable enhance- 
ment of the rates of interest? The figures and comparative statistics cited in 
support of these opposite arguments, would command greater influence if they 
could be supplemented by more accurate information as to what has been done 
with the immense sums of coin and currency which have been drained from 
the financial centers to the interior since the resumption of specie payments, 
and how far these latent hoards of money can be made available to move the 
crops and to meet the other demands of the interior for increased monetary 
supplies during the activity of the fall business, so as to supersede in part the 
necessity of shipping currency from New York. The evidence is being care- 
fully scrutinized in various parts of the country and much light has been thrown 
upon it, the result of which seems to be showing itself in a growing confidence 
that the monetary ease of the next two or three months is not likely to be 
seriously interrupted from any of the causes above referred to. The low state 
of the reserves of the banks, is, however, a very important factor in all calcu- 
lations as to the monetary situation and its present or prospective changes. 
The sharp contraction of loans observed last week is expected to be renewed 
this week, as the banks are preparing for the usual October quarterly state- 
ment to Washington. Subjoined are the averages of the New York Clearing 
House for several weeks past: 
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Legal Net 
1880. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. - 
Aug. 28....+. $ 310,738,100 . $65,413,800 . $15,335,500 . $19,396,800 . $296,422,900 . $6,643,576 
Seth. Bs<cicu- 311,942,800 .. 65,434,700 + 14,541.40) .. 19,342,300 -.. 297,186,800 . 5,679,400 


Ile-. e¢ 323,715,200 65,340,309 .. 13,948,200 .. 19,353,600 .. 298,350,500 . 5,700,875 
“18 ..00- 314,123,500 .. 66,517,700 .. 13,517,700 .. 19,344,500 .. 298,928,700 . 5,302,825 
The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 

1 880 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. * Deposits. Circulation, 
Aug. 30...-+++ $ 146,627,900 ... $6,002,000 ..+ $3,128,600 ..«. $55,228,200 «++ $ 30,514,900 
Sept. G.se.eee 147,259,200 -++e 6,281,800 -s00 2,9453200 -+++ 55,495,300 «+++ 30,508,500 

© 13--e +000 146,749,700 «20+ 6,871,602 ..+. 2,962,500 .... 56,069,500 .... 30,559,800 
*€ 20. ee-ce0 146,074,800 ...6 7,082,300 .... 2,843,500 .... 56,342,900 .... 30,468,300 
* Deposits indicate all deposits other than Government and banks, less Clearing-house checks. 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1880 Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Aug. 30...-+e++ $69,967,170 woos §=— 19, 755665 «eee $61,109,690 cose $12,161,925 
Sept. 6...cc0 70,254,008 cose 19,352,411 sone 61,532,113 oees 12,154,778 

*:. Qian ee 70,553,376 osee 20,676,935 sows 63,010,452 oaee 12,178,215 
*  Giivesave 70,732,054 ceee 21,300,239 owes 64,683,179 ose 12,209,230 


The stock market is dull and unsettled. Governments are etnies but the 
transactions are small. The Treasury purchases have helped to sustain the 
market, and doubts have been expressed as to whether the sinking-fund 
purchases should be kept up, or whether the surplus revenues of the 
Treasury should not be applied to some other object than the purchase of 
bonds not yet due. On the $96,271,000 of bonds which have been pur- 
chased by Secretary Sherman during his administration the net interest saved 
is $4,134,685 per annum. The benefits of such a policy are obvious, but 
whether it will be possible to continue it is uncertain, and this, with the elec- 
tion excitement and other circumstances, has a depressing influence upon 
quotations, as the investment demand is less active, and considerable sales have 
been made by capitalists and dealers, who found that they could realize a good 
profit at present quotations. - The variation in prices since January 1, 1880, and 
the amount of each class of bonds outstanding Sept. 1, 1880, compare as 
follows : 


— Quotations since Fan. 1, 1880.—  ——Amount Sept. 1, ee —-- 
owest. ighest. Registered. oupon., 
G6, 89B0 ccccccccccee ..coup. 101% July 27 .. 104% May20 .. $12,181,000 .. Posen 
6s, 1881 ......... ..coup. 103% July g .. 107% May26 .. 162,653,800 .. 51,204,400 
58, 1881.....++0+++-ecoup. 102% Aug. 4 .. 104% Apr. 28 .. 299,127,200 .. 181,283,250 
4534S, 2892 ccce.ceccce coup. 106% Jan. 2 .. 1113 Aug. 2 .. 172,091,500 ++ 77,908,500 
GB, 1987s cccccccccces coup. 103 Jan. 2 .. 110% Sept.3 .. 532,242,350 .. 205,999,000 
6S, CUIFENCY ..cccocscee reg. 125 Apr. 21 .. 130 Sept.g .. 64,623,512 «+ nae 


In London the Stock Exchange quotations are reported as follows: 


—- Range since Fan. 1, 1880.— 


Quotations in London. Sept.3. Sept. 10. Sept. 17. Sept. 24. Lowest. Highest. 
U.S. gs of 2882 ..ccccc.cce 206 . 106 .. 105% .. 105% .. 104% Apr. 15 .. 106% Jan. 12. 
U.S. 4%s Hee juevsdec - 114% .- 114g -- 113% -. 113% .- 109% Jan. 2 .. 114% Aug. 3. 
U.S. 48 of 1907..2...0000. 11436 . 114 «- XII3. +e 112% .. 1064 Jan. 2.- I14}¢ Aug 31. 


At the close State stocks are dull; railroad bonds irregular, and railroad 
shares unsettled. The coal stocks have been weak and mining shares are less 
active. Foreign exchange is dull, the supply of commercial bills being limited 
and the volume of business very small. The Bank of England has not ad- 
vanced its rate of discount to check the flow of gold to this country, but some 
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expedients are said to have been adopted for that purpose by some of the 
banks and financial institutions of the continent of Europe. Hence, it has 
- been suggested that our foreign bankers and capitalists who have balances in 
Europe will do well to adopt a cautious policy, as, if the European banks 
should take the alarm, they have the power to devise measures which would 
be productive of present inconvenience here and might perhaps bring upon us 
still graver troubles in the future. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
QUOTATIONS: Aug. 26. Sept. 2. Sept. 9. Sept. 16. Sept. 23. 
U. S. 6s, 1882, Coup... 104% + 104% «- 104% «- 104% .. 104% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 1% ~—.« 110% .. 110% .. 110% «es 109% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... . ee 110% .. 110% .. 110% .. 109% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 1054 .. 104% .- 104% .. 105% .. 98 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 130%. 130% .. 132% .- 12944 «- 129% 


107% +. 1074 .. 109% ee 1074 «- 106% 
Chicago & Rock Island 14K .. 114 we 117% .. m8 .. 116K 
New Jersey Central... 76% .. 763% .. 78% ee 76% .. 73 
Del. , Lack. & West.... 90% +. go%y .. 91% . SD ve 90% 
Delaware & Hudson... 84% .- 86 -_ 87 oe . 85%. 84, 


GREENS cocesccscseses 23s 23%. 30% .. 30% «- 28 
North Western 99% 101%... 104 oe 102% .. 102% 


Pacific Mail.......... 40¥R oe 40% 42% + 40 ° 38% 
38% .. 39% +. 40 ° 38% .. 38% 

4@s5 + 4@5 + 4@5 «»©§ 4£@5 «+ 4@5 

24@3 + 24@3 + 242@3 «+ 24@3 + 2@2% 

Bills on London 4.816 -4.8314 + 4.8114-4.83%4.. 4.8114-4.84 «+ 4-8134-4.84 00 4.8134-4.84 
Treasury balances,coin $87,237,434 -- $83,125,107... $82,040,625 .. $81,548,080... $79,995,005 
Do. do. cur. $6,648,194 .. $6,023,354... $6,225,353 +» $5,453,660... $5,356,321 

At the request of the American Bankers’ Association, Mr. Comptroller Knox 
has just compiled a statement of the amount of bank notes which are authorized 
but uncalled for by the National banks under the existing law. The statement 
shows that the total circulation authorized is §$ 391,392,933, of which the 
amount issued is $ 322,135,371. Hence the total of bank notes not called for 
by the banks is $ 69,257,562, of which $ 18,709,601 are for the Eastern States; 
for the Middle States, $ 29,473,411 ; for the Southern States, $ 3,166,645 ; for 
the Western States, $16,166,105; and for the Pacific States, $1,741,800. 
These figures are made up from the statement of September 4, 1880. In New 
York and some other large cities the outstanding aggregate of bank notes is 
decreasing in consequeuce of the small profit of issuing currency, and the bank- 
note issues are generally expected to be considerably lowered in their aggre- 
gate during the coming year when the five-per-cents are redeemed which the 
banks have deposited for circulation at Washington. 

The trustees of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of this city have 
directed that interest accruing, from and after January 1st next, on all bonds 
and mortgages held by the bank shall be charged at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum. 

At a meeting, Sept. 14, of the Aldermen of New York City, the following 
ordinance was adopted: ‘‘The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund for the 
redemption of the city debt are hereby authorized, as provided by section |! 
of chapter 552 of the Laws of 1880, by concurrent resolution, to direct that 
the bonds and stocks of the City of New York hereafter issued pursuant to 
law shall be exempt from taxation by said city and by*the county of New 
York, but not from taxation for State purposes, and all bonds and stocks issued 
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pursuant to such authority shall be exempt from taxation accordingly, provided 
that said bonds and stocks shall not bear interest exceeding the rate of 4% 
per cent. per annum.” 

On Wednesday August 25, the offerings of bonds for the sinking fund 
were $7,122,350, of which the Secretary accepted $2,500,000 as follows, viz. : 
$ 183,900 of the 5s of 1881 at 102.77@102.78; $34,000 of the 6s of 1880 at 
1023544@102% ; and $2,282,100 of the 6s of 1881 at 104.77@104.80. Of the 
6s of 1881, the First National Bank furnished $2,100,000 at 104.80. 

On Wednesday, September 1, the offerings of bonds were $9,016,250 of 
which $2,500,000 were accepted as follows: $976,000 6s of 1880 at prices 
ranging from 102.48 to 102.51; $891,000 5s of 1881 at 102.78, and $633,000 
6s of 1881 at 104.78. Among the accepted bonds were $ 796,000 of the 6s 
of 1880 at 102.51, offered by the New York Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

On Wednesday, September 8, the offerings of bonds were $6,796,000, of 
which $ 2,500,000 were accepted as follows, viz: 6s of 1881 at 104.65@104.70, 
and 5s of 1881 at 102.65@102.72. 

On Wednesday, September 15, the offerings of bonds were $5,649,700, of 
which $2,500,000 were accepted as follows, viz.: $1,675,500 of the 5s of 1881 
at 102.53@102.59; $631,500 of the 6s of 1881 at 104.48@104.65, and 
$ 193,000 of the 6s of 1881 at $ 102.37@102.60. 

On Wednesday, September 22, the offerings of bonds were $16,324,700, of 
which $2,500,000 were accepted as follows, viz.: $2,452,000 of the 5s of 
1881 at 102.67@102.72, and $48,000 of the 6s of 1880 at 102.52@102.60. 

The first order for silver certificates based on a gold deposit in New York 
was received by the United States Treasurer, September 22. It was for 
$25,000, the certificates to be paid in St. Louis at the Sub-Treasury, 

The importations of gold at New Vork from August 2 to Sept. 24, were 
$ 25.365,600, of which only $1,722,500 was in American gold coins. 

The officials at Washington report that the orders for silver dollars continue 
large, and also that a considerable demand has arisen lately for the shipment 
of subsidiary silver coins. 

During the week ending September 18, the United States Treasury ship- 
ped 822,496 silver dollars for distribution, as compared with 359.493 during 
the corresponding week of 1879. 

During the six working days ending with the Ist of September, there were 
paid in at the New York Custom House §$ 1,646,000 in silver certificates, and 
during the six working days ending Sept. 16, $1,142,000. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the United States Land Office 
conveyed 1,455,724 acres for cash, 6,070,507 acres under the Homestead Acts, 
and 2,129,705 acres under the Timber-Planting Acts. 

The maximum of the outstanding National bank notes during this year was 
reached May 31, when the amount was $ 343,836,243. On the 31st of August 
it was $ 342,728,018. The decrease during August was $ 88,754. 

At the end of August, the Government 6s, payable December 31, 1880, 
were reduced to $14,857,000. 

On the 24th of September, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
declared a dividend of one and a half per cent., the first since July, 1876. 

The dividends on British railroads during the first half of 1880 were greater 
by $7,500,000 than during the first half of 1879. 
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The city of Montreal commenced the sale of an issue of five-per-cent. bonds 
by obtaining a premium of one and three quarters per cent., but was able to 
gradually advance the price, until it reached four-per-cent. premium at the 
close. 

The syndicate in New York, which offered for sale $ 3,500,000 of six-per-cent, 
gold bonds of the Louisville and Nashville Railway at 102 and accrued in- 
terest, announced September 14 that the sale of them was completed. 

The London papers print a circular of the Continental Financial Agency, 
which states that the Canadian Pacific Railroad Syndicate is composed, (in 
addition to Messrs. Morton, Rose & Company, of London,) of Messrs. J. S. 
Kennedy & Company, of New York, and La Société Générale, of Paris. It 
is understood in New York that the statement is incorrect as to Kennedy & 
Company. 

The money article (August 5) of the London 7imes had the following 
paragraph: ‘*The tenders for £1,476,000 Treasury Bills were opened to-day 
at the Bank of England, the whole being allotted in three months’ paper. 
Tenders for bills at £99 10s. 2d. will receive about six per cent., all above 
in full. This represents a discount rate of almost two per cent. per annum 
(398. 4d.) and compares with one and one-half per cent. a month ago, when 
the open market rate was one and five-eighths per cent.” 

On the 2d of September there was a sale of £1,055,000 of three-months’ 
exchequer bills, and of £445,000 of six-months’ bills. The discount was two 
and three-eighths per cent. per annum on the three-months’ bills, and within a 
minute fraction of three per cent. per annum on the six-months’ bills. These 
sales show a sensible increase of the rates of interest in the London market. 

During the month of August, British merchandise importations were 
£ 31,019,087, being £ 2,684,078 more than in August, 1879. The exports of 
British productions and manufactures were £ 19,088,115, being £ 1,751,807 more 
than in August, 1879. 

The following dispatch from Rome, September 24, is copied for what it may 
be worth: ‘‘ The Italian Government has asked Parliament to sanction a three- 
and-a-half-per-cent. loan of 1,500,000,000 lire [ $ 300,000,000 ], and to abolish 
the forced currency.” 

An actual resumption by Italy would cause a new demand on a great scale 
for gold and silver. For the present, it is a most improbable event. 


DEATHS. 


At GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts, on Thursday, August 5th, aged seventy- 
four years, GORHAM P. Low, President of the Cape Ann National Bank. 

At JANESVILLE, Wisconsin, on Thursday, August 12th, aged thirty-four years, 
C. S. Crossy, Cashier of the Rock County National Bank. 

At ROCHESTER, Minnesota, on Friday, September toth, aged fifty-five years, 
JOHN R. Cook, President of the First National Bank of Rochester. 

At West Troy, New York, on Tuesday, August 17th, aged thirty-six years, 
B. McE. SHAFER, Cashier of the National Bank of West Troy. 





